S 


70,000 Persons Saw The Sun Dance — Truly Diabolic 


No Television At Our House — A String Of Beads 
A Man Of Honor—Childbirth The Way God Intended It 
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Prayer for Grace 


© my God ond my All, in Thy 
goodness ond mercy, grant thot be- 
fore | die | moy regoin oll the Graces 
through my coreless- 


y. 

bttoin thot degree of 
ction to which Thou 
pod me, ond which t 
toithtuiness to reach. 


AN ACT OF 
CONTRITION 


Forgive me my sim, O Lord, forgive 
me my sins; the sins of my youth, the 
sins of my age, the sins of my soul, the 
sins of my body, my idle sins, my seri- 
ous voluntory sins, the sins | know, the 
sins t do not know, the sins | hove con- 


tom truly sorry for every sin, mor- 
tol ond veniol, for all the sins of my 
childhood up to the present hour. 

iknow my sins have wounded Thy 
Tender Heort, O my Soviour, let me be 
treed from the bonds of evil through the 
most bitter possion of my Redeemer. 
Amen 

O my Jesus, forget and forgive 
whot | hove been. Amen. 
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Our Sunday Visitor’s answer 
to an increasing demand 

from the military and 

civilians alike as an aid to 
greater devotion and 

spiritual security ... 


Approved Catholic Prayers - Ideal Gifts for Servicemen! 


Now you and your loved ones, wherever 
they may be, may carry one of these brand 
new plastic laminated prayer cards at all 
times. 

During World War II “Our Sunday 
Visitor” produced thousands of similar 
prayer cards primarily for Catholics in the 
armed services here and abroad. Service- 
men wrote home for more, parents bought 
them for entire families. Parish groups, 
convert classes, schools and Catholic or- 
ganizations kept the cards in constant 
demand. 

Now this new, more complete card is 
available for immediate mailing anywhere 
in the world. Each card contains two 
beautiful prayers—the Act of Contrition 
and the Prayer for Grace, both approved 
by Church authorities. 
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Order from the Book Dept., 
Our Sunday Visitor, 


The card itself is designed liturgically in 
brilliant red and black in large legible type 
for quick, easy reading. Each card is per- 
manently sealed in durable clear vinyl 
plastic. Very flexible but non-breakable! 
Soil-proof—just clean with a damp cloth! 
Measures 25%” wide by 4%” long with 
smooth round corners. 

Carry one of these new exclusive plastic 
prayer cards with you at all times .. . 
wherever you go. Fits conveniently in a 
shirt pocket, purse, bill fold, prayer books 
around your home; wherever you can refer 
to these appealing prayers each day. 

Attractive Quantity Prices for parish 
groups, organizations, schools and _ col- 
leges, military installations, seminaries. 
Write for attractive quantity rates for 
500 cards or more. 


10 FOR $1.00 Postpaid 
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The Miracle of Fatima 


70,000 Persons Saw The Sun Dance 


Most Rev. Francis P. Carroll, D.D. 


“If men return to God and do penance, Russia will be converted 
end there will be peace. lf my requests are not heard, then precisely 
in the next pontificate, a mew and more terrible war will begin; whole 
nations will be destroyed; the faithful will become martyrs; the Holy 
Father will suffer much; and atheist Russia will spread its errors through- 


out the world promoting wors and persecutions of the Church. 


“But in the end my Immaculate Heart will triumph, the Holy 
Father will consecrate Russia to me; that country will be converted 


and some time of peace will be conceded to the warld.’’—Words 


spoken 


by Our Lady of the Rosary to the children at Fatima, Portugal, in 1917. 


FATIMA is a country parish in 

the hard and rugged foothills 
of central Portugal. Its people are 
small farmers who, though poor in 
the goods of this world, are rich 
in faith and piety. In this isolated 
place, scarcely known outside its 
own borders, Our Blessed Lady 
gave her message to men. 

Her revelations, confirmed by 
prophecy and miracles, were made 
to three young shepherd children, 
Jacinta, a little girl of seven, Fran- 
cis Marto, her nine year old broth- 
er, and their cousin, Lucy Santos, 
a girl of ten. They could neither 
read nor write, but they had learn- 
ed their prayers and knew their 
catechism, and Lucy had made her 
First Communion. 

The year in which Our Lady 
chose to speak to these young 
shepherds was 1917 when Europe 
was being drenched with the blood 
of many nations on the battlefields 


Copyright, Our Sunday Visitor, 


of the First World War. On May 
5th, Pope Benedict XV spoke the 
universal desire of the world for 
a “cessation of the suicide of Eu- 
rope” in a memorable letter to His 
Secretary of State and declared 
that the only hope for peace lay in 
frequent prayer through the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin. “Since 
all the graces” he wrote, “which 
God deigns to bestow in pity on 
men are dispensed through Mary, 
we urge that in this terrible hour, 
the trusting petitions of the most 
afflicted children be directed to 
her.” 

Lucy Santos and her little cous- 
ins had not heard these words of 
the Pope, when, a week later on 
May 13th, when they pastured 
their parents’ sheep a short dis- 
tance from their home. That day, - 
after they had found a grazing 
for their charges, they began “to 
build a house,” among the nearby 
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thickets. Absorbed in this child’s 
play, they were startled by a great 
flash of light from a cloudless sky. 
They dropped their “building ma- 
terials” and ran for shelter, only 
to be startled by another flash. 
Speechless and filled with amaze- 
ment, they saw before them, above 
a small evergreen bush, a ball of 
light, and in its midst stood a Lady. 

She was, Lucy said: “A Lady 
all of white, more brilliant than 
the sun dispensing light.” From 
her fingers, hung a Rosary. Daz- 


zled and half-blinded, the fright- © 


ened children were ready to run 

away when the Apparition said to 
them: “Don’t be afraid, I am not 
going to hurt you.” 

The words expelled all fear from 
the hearts of the children. Indeed 
they were attracted to the Vision, 
and Lucy was emboldened to ask: 
“Where do you come from?” 

“I come from heaven,” the lady 
replied. 

“From heaven!” exclaimed Lucy, 
“and why did you come here?” 

“I came to ask you to come here 
for six months in succession on the 
thirteenth day of each month at 
this same hour. Then I shall tell 


you who I am and what I want.” 

Gaining confidence Lucy asked: 
“You came from heaven! Will I go 
to heaven?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “you will, 
but you must say the Rosary and 
say it with devotion.” Lucy asked 
heaven also for Jacinta and Fran- 
cis, and received an assuring reply. 

Then the Lady asked the chil- 
dren if they wished to offer them- 
selves to God as an act of repara- 
tion for the sins by which He is 
offended. Receiving their willing 
assent, She said: “You will have 
much to suffer. But the Grace of 
God will be your comfort.” And 
as She departed, She added: “Say 
the Rosary every day to win peace 
for the world and the end of the 
war.” 

One month later, on June 138th, 
the three children followed by 
about sixty persons, went to the 
place of the Vision to keep their 
appointment with the Lady. After 
they recited the rosary, the Lady 
came again. Six times all told, She 
made appearances. As they pro- 
gressed, the message developed. 
Continually asking for the recita- 
tion of the Rosary, the Lady taught 
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70,000 PERSONS SAW THE SUN DANCE 


the children to add to the Gloria 
Patri of each decade, the prayer: 
“O Jesus, forgive us our sins. Save 
us from the fires of hell! Lead all 
souls to heaven and especially the 
most abandoned.” 

To solve the difficulties of the 
world the Lady declared that men 
must be. converted from their evil 
ways and take to ways of penance. 
As a means to gain the conversion 
of sinners and to secure penance, 
She urged the constant use of pray- 
er and especially the daily recita- 
tion of the Rosary. 

As the apparitions continued, the 
crowds of people attracted by them 
increased. The sixty at the second 
apparition became 5000 at the 
third and 18,000 at the fourth. 
Some of them saw preternatural 
happenings; most of them witness- 
ed the sincerity and ecstatic state 
of the children, and most were 
moved to better their spiritual 
lives. 

These happenings had become 
generally known throughout the 
land. The press of Portugal, then 
non-Christian in its attitude, gave 


them wide circulation but irrever- 


ent and derisive interpretations. 
The civil authorities attempted to 
ban the gatherings by the arrest 
of the children. But despite these 
efforts, the people who journeyed 
to Fatima, grew in numbers. Be- 
lievers and skeptics alike were at- 
tracted by the promise of a great 
miracle to take place at a specified 


time. 

Thus, the whole country waited 
for this proof of authenticity. 
Newspapers sent their correspond- 
ents and photographers to record 


the event. About 70,000 people col- 
lected at the place of the appari- 
tions on that October 138th. The 
day was cold and dismal, but the 
steady rain did not hamper the 
gathering of the great pilgrimage. 

Then the Lady fulfilled her pro- 
mise. She again spoke to the child- 
ren, and told them her name. She 
said that She was The Lady of the 
Rosary. As she departed, the 70,- 
000 people saw an awe-inspiring 
spectacle which lasted for twelve 
minutes. The rain suddenly stopp- 
ed. The clouds broke and scat- 
tered, and the sun shone in the 
full power of its zenith. But in- 
stead of shining with its usual 
yellow brilliance, it was white as 
silver so that all were able to 
look at it fixedly without any blind- 
ing effect. 


Then it trembled “as though 
shaken by a giant hand,” and be- 
gan to spin round like an enormous 
wheel of fire. Multicolored rays of 
light sparkled from its edges, color- 
ing the trees, the rocks, the ground 
and the staring crowds of people. 
Finally, as though detaching itself 
from the sky, it seemed to fall upon 
the throng. 

During this unforgettable spec- 
tacle the 70,000 people stood in 
suspense and motionless, gazing at 
a phenomenon which was seen for 
more than three miles around. But 
as the sun seemed to fall from the 
heavens, they gave vent to a great 
cry of anguish prompted by the ter- 
ror which filled their souls. By a 
common impulse all fell on their 
knees, shouting their acts of con- 
trition and prayers for mercy. 
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Them suddenly the sun stopped 
its wild gyrations and assumed its 
normal color. And strange to say 
that crowd of people found their 
drenched clothing instantly dried. 

More than thirty-four years have 
passed since that day at Fatima. 
Always slow to acknowledge the 
authenticity of supernatural phe- 
nomena, it was not until 1930 that 
the Church, after thorough investi- 
gation, formally declared the ap- 
paritions worthy of credence and 
allowed the practice of devotion 


to Our Lady of the Rosary of Fa- 
tima. The little country parish has: 
become a centre of pilgrimage for 
tens of thousands and the message 
of Our Lady of Fatima, ever 
spreading round the world, has 
wrought spiritual good in count- 
less souls. 

Indeed men must heed. Mary’s 
message. It is only through the 
power of her intercession and with 
her invincible weapon of the Ro- 
sary that ills which beset mankind 
will be solved. 


Pray Together .. . Stay Together 


The home has taken a veritable beating in recent years. 
The mounting tide of divorce has entered the domestic 
sanctuary and torn husband and wife asunder. Thousands of 
little children have thus been orphaned, deprived of the love and 
care that God and nature intended them to have. 

While all the means designed by sociologists and legislators 
to protect and strengthen the bond of marriage are to be wel- 
comed, the agency best adapted to attain this end is family 
prayer and especially the Family Rosary. 

Can you imagine a family in which, father, mother and 
children unite each evening in saying the rosary, being torn 


apart. by divorce? 


The frequent utterance of the sacred: name of Jesus and the 
sweet name of Mary, which this devotion entails, will drive away 
all profaning thoughts of infidelity to one’s sworn vows and put 


all other demons to flight. 


No, the rosary and divorce are sworn enemies, and just as 
God assured us of old that through her Son, Mary would crush 
the head of the serpent, so will she crush this serpent if it tries 
to enter the sacred circle of the Family ae —Rev. John A. 


O’Brien. 


Divorce Law Fails 


Attempts to get a new ground for divorce in Great Britain 
have failed. The proposal was to allow divorce after seven years. 


of separation.—Family Life. 


Truly Diabolical 


Behind the ‘Iron Curtain’ 


Max Jordan 


OTHER,” said Gretchen, 
“teacher told us today that 
the Pope is a war-monger.” 
This was a ten-year-old girl in 
a Catholic home somewhere in ‘the 
Soviet zone of ‘Germany. 


“Really, mother,” she went on 
eagerly, “this isn’t right, is it? And 
why is it that our Church always 
sided with the capitalists? And 
isn’t it a shame that Adenauer 
(German Federal Chancellor Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer) and so many 
other Western War-mongers are 
professed Catholics?” 

The poor woman who had these 
questions put to herself by ‘her 
little daughter looked at the child 
helplessly. ‘What could she -say? 
Her own child, just as thousands 
of other Catholic children now go- 
ing through the communist-run 
schools of Eastern Germany, was 
being fed Red propaganda day in, 
day out. 

Once this mother had tried to 
do something about it. She went 
to see the teacher, to complain, 
but she got nowhere. The teacher 
just listened to her as helplessly 
as the mother herself was listening 
to her child. The next day the 
14-year-old “communist pioneer” of 
_ particular school warned the 
gir 


“Better tell your old ‘lady to 
lay off. Or else...” 

“Or else” in communist terri- 
tories means but one thing. The 
people don’t dare even think of it. 
They “lay off,” keep quiet, suffer, 
and see their children’s faith un- 
dermined systematically by the en- 
emies of their Church. 

Curricula in Soviet zone schools 
are permeated with Red propagan- 
da. The children must write com- 
positions about “Our Beloved Lead- 
er Stalin,” “The Great Peace Camp 
under Soviet Leadership” and sim- 
ilar topics. ‘Last Christmas, at this 
particular school, the class had to 
write about “Stalim, our ‘savior.” 
Not a single word was ‘said about 
Christ. 

In history the children are told 
that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
were “the first capitalists exploiting 
other people,” and that “Jewish 
priests were scheming to oppress 
the workers’ class with their .relig- 
ious frauds.” 

If parents, in talking to their 
children, object to this kind of 
nonsense, they may be reported 
and land in jail. Young “com- 
munist pioneers” are overseers not 
only of every class room, but of 
the teachers’ staff as well. They 
have authority to report to their 
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communist superiors teachers who 
are not “progressive.” Pupils who 
fail to “behave” get poor grades 
which means they cannot graduate. 


In the face of this systematic 
poisoning of youthful minds and 
of the public generally, Catholics 
in Eastern Germany are waging an 
uphill struggle to keep the fires 
of their Faith burning. Outwardly, 
the communist rulers and fellow- 
travelers of the so-called “Christian 
Union” keep up a pretense of free- 
dom of worship being respected. 
Church services are not being in- 
terfered with. 


firm of Herder in Freiburg is now 
released in a special East German 
edition by the firm of Wolfang 
Jess in Dresden. The ban decre- 
ed by communist authorities last 
Christmas against importation of 
church goods into the Soviet zone 
has been lifted. Now at least 
liturgical vessels, vestments, Mass 
wine, candles, and other essen- 
tials for the parishes may again 
be sent there as gifts from the 
West. 

On the other hand, all church 
bells not made of steel have been 
confiscated and will be used as 
scrap metal for armament product- 


The famed Schott Missal of the ion. 


Pity For Adolescents 


“From my own errors I have plucked one fruit; that is 
measureless pity . . . for adolescents. For in our own time their 
education is so little cared for that young people seem to have 
no greater enemies than their own parents and teachers. These 

i are the people who in a hundred miserable ways deprave 
generous youths. Not only do they lead them away from piety 
and study, but they teach them to live in pride and luxury and 
lasciviousness. Open, Lord, the eyes, not only of these blind 
parents and teachers, but of the stupid ones also! ...” 

i St. Peter Canisius wrote these ardent words of accusation 
in the sixteenth century. They are certainly applicable today 
to the great majority of persons responsible for the upbringing 
of children. The word “upbringing” is, however, Marion Mitchell 
believes, “a misnomer for the process to which our young are 
subjected. They are not brought up so much as brought low, 
not assisted in seeking their development, but abetted rather 
in their own undoing.”—The Bulletin. 


Birth Rate Below Par 


Birth rates in western Germany and Italy are still well 
below the pre-war level, while in most other European coun- 
tries, as in North America, there has been a rise in fertility. 
—Family Life. © 


What Makes A Gentleman? 


A Man of Honor 
Will Not Lie... He Will Not Cheat 


Rev. Richard Ginder 


A FEW weeks ago, I wrote in 

Our Sunday Visitor about 
“honor” as the code of a gentle- 
man. Webster defines it as “That 
which rightfully attracts esteem, 
as dignity and courage; esp., ex- 
cellence of character; in men, in- 
tegrity; uprightness; in women, 
purity; chastity.” 

A man of honor will not lie. He 
will not cheat. He pays his debts. 
He keeps his word. 

In my article I deplored the 
flight of honor from public life. 
Public dishonor is but the reflec- 
tion of a private lack of character. 
A government official admits his 
lie only because he knows he will 
not be condemned for it. If he 
thought such an admission might 
be damaging, he would tell a sec- 
ond lie to cover up. 

Overlooking the host of petty 
lies told from day to day by 
braggarts, officious busybodies, ad- 
vertizers, and merchants intent on 
swindling the public, let’s turn to 
three of the most solemn assever- 
ations of truth conceivable, and 
see how lightly they seem to im- 
press the average person today. 

First is the oath, whereby a 
man calls on the Almighty God to 


witness the truth of his assertions. so much as turning a hair! Yet a 


es every violation of an oath very 


1 


God Himself, no less, is called in 
as a witness, if it please Him, to 
confirm the truth of what is said, 
either in this life or in the next. 
The one swearing lays one hand 
on the Bible, God’s inspired word, 
raises his other hand, and repeats 
the consecrated formula after the 
properly deputed official. For 
thousands of years it has been 
looked on as an act of religion, Old 
Testament and New, gravely bind- 
ing the witness to speak the truth, 
i.e. binding under penalty of mor- 
tal sin. 

Because ours is a_ religious 
country with a God-fearing tra- 
dition, and because the oath is 
the foundation of our system of 
justice, the law of the land punish- 


heavily. The law has such a horror 
of the sin that it regards it as a 
crime against the State. Perjury 
is not only a sin against the Al- 
mighty, it is also a direct attack on 
the foundations of our court prac- 
tice. 

Thus, Alger Hiss went to jail 
not because he was a Communist 
but because he lied under oath. 
And how often do we read of per- 
jury in our daily papers without 
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perjurer, such as Alger Hiss, is a 
man whose lack of honor and prin- 
ciple has been officially estab- 
lished by a jury after due consid- 
eration of testimony and evidence. 
Such a person, in other days, 
would have been ostracized, if not 
drummed out of the community. 

Think, again, of the Kefauver 
Investigation and all the suits 
pending on account of perjury. . . 

A second type of solemn testi- 
mony is the contractual consent of 
marriage—a sacrament between 
Christians: 

“I, John, take thee, Mary, for 
my lawful wife, to have and to 
hold, from this day forward, for 
better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, 
until death do us part.” 

There’s a contract that’s water- 
tight. John has studied Mary 
through a period of courtship and 
engagement and has decided that 
she is supremely desireable. Out of 
all the women im the world, he has 
chosen her to be his wife, the 
mother of his children. 

“I take thee for my lawful wife 
(even though thou turn to drink, 
even though thon desert me, even 
though thou break my heart, di- 
vorce me, and attempt marriage 
with another, I still take thee for 
my lawful wife) from this day for- 
ward until death.” 

He’s risking his all on her fi- 
delity and she is returning the 
compliment. The contract, by its 
very words, admits of no divorce 
and second marriage. Nor is that 
in their mind on their wedding 
day. If you think it is, try men- 


tioning the possibility to the groom 
in the sacristy just before he steps 
into the santuary. You'll be lucky 
if he doesn’t knock you down. 


Yet other churches, most of 
them, now allow either or both 
parties to keep their fingers 
crossed while they pronounce 
these most solemn words. 


“I take thee for my lawful wife 
from this day forward until death 
—provided thou remain faithful, 
provided thou cause me no mental 
cruelty, provided thou do not de- 
sert me, provided. . .” etc. 

A woman once consulted a 
friend of mine about marrying a 
divorced man. She was “in love” 
—whatever she meant by that. 

“He told that first woman she 
would suit him for life and he lied 
to her,” said the priest. “Now how 
do you know he’s not lying when 
he tells you you're the only one 
he'll ever love?” 

“But his first wife ran away 
with another man. . .” 

“So,” said the priest, “why 
bother getting married at all then? 
Why not just enter into a short- 
term bargain, ‘so long as we both 
shall love,’ ‘until Wife No. 1 comes 
back,’ ‘for one night only—fix it 
any way you want, but it won't 
be a marriage.” 

Every man or woman marrying 
after a divorce stands ‘branded of 
lying. He stood up before God 
and promised lifelong fidelity to 
his married partner, and now he’s 
broken his word. And if he would 
break a contract as solemn and 
as intimate as that, I wouldn't 
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trust him for the rest of his life. 
“Fool me once, shame on you; 
fool me twice, shame on me.” He’d 
cheat. He’d welch on his debts. 
He'd commit adultery. In a word, 
he’s lost his honor. 


Yet these people are accepted 
without comment in our Amer- 
ican community. The silence does- 
n't spring from charity, either. It’s 
a tacit grant on the part of the 
public that one need not lose face 
by lying in or out of a marriage 
contract. 

Still more solemn is the matter 
of a vow, particularly the obliga- 
tion of celibacy undertaken by a 
priest. People have been known 
to rush into Holy Matrimony, but 
nowadays no one rushes into Holy 
Orders. The seminary course lasts 
six years—four, at the very least— 
and it is as though everything is 
focused on preparing the aspi- 
rant for that vow, that oath, that 
solemn pledge of perpetual chas- 
tity made to Almighty God. 

Each year, during retreats, the 
matter is thoroughly explored. 
Conference follows conference, 
dwelling on the gravity of the 
obligation, the difficulty of keep- 
ing it, its everlasting nature, the 
utter improbability (amounting to 
impossibility) of ever getting it dis- 
pensed, once pronounced. 

Just before ordaining the sub- 
deacons, the Bishop warns them to 
ponder and ponder again the ob- 
ligation they are about to under- 
take. “You are still free,” he tells 
them, “if you want to withdraw. 
While there is stiil time, think it 
over.” 


Finally the youth steps forward, 
assuming that sacred vow and with 
it the promise of all God’s grace 
he may need to preserve his chas- 
tity. 

Protestantism was started by a 
man who broke such a solemn 
vow, in company with a nun like- 
wise in vows. And for the rest of 
their lives they lived in sin. 


Protestantism has all but can- 
onized that man. Is it any wonder 
that the Protestant Tradition 
thinks so little of one’s pledged 
word? With such a start, should we 
be surprised if their tradition winks 
at and connives with those who 
want to break their marriage con- 
tract? 


They can’t deny the legitimacy 
of a vow, either, in view of its 
frequent occurrence in the Old 
Testament, and St. Paul’s example, 
who “at Cenchrae had his head 
shaved, because of a vow he was 
under” (Acts 18: 19). 

Who can tie our hands, anyway, 
in this matter of giving to God? If 
a man can swear lifelong fidelity 
to a woman, can he not swear eter- 
nal chastity to the Almighty? Can 
I not bind myself for life? And, 
having so bound myself, will it not 
be a sin if I break that oath? If 
the word sin should be too strong 
for non-Catholics in this matter, 
let’s concede that it would be 
ungentlemanly, dishonorable, not 
“sporting,” to go back on a promise 
made to God. 

I read in a magazine lately 
about a man who “began his career 
as a Roman Catholic priest. But 
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in 1943,” the magazine says, 
(when he decided to break his 
solemn vow, to welch on a delib- 
erate promise made to Almighty 
God, to enter in on a life of dis- 
honor by sacriligious fornication) 


But naturally! We priests are 
gentlemen. We utter the truth in 
the pulpit and out of it. We be- 
lieve in keeping our solemnly 
pledged word, especially when 
that pledge is made to God. We 
have no room in our ranks for 
cheats. 

And if his Bishop had not re- 
moved such a man from office, the 
people would have boycotted him. 
His influence was at an end; for 
every Catholic knows the nature 
of a priest’s contract with God. 

(It is not true, of course, that 
a man can leave the priesthood. 
Once a priest, always a priest—in 
glory or in shame. What happens 
is that the renegade is deprived 


For living a pure life. 

For doing your level best. 
For looking before leaping. 
For hearing before judging. 
For being kind to the poor. 
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“he had to leave the Roman 


of the legitimate exercise of his 
priestly powers.) 

The magazine went on to tell 
how this particular priest found a 
group of schismatic Catholics and 
is now piloting them toward the 
more abundant life—in the “Mexi- 
can Catholic Church,” as they call 
themselves, proving again that all 
that glitters is not gold. 

Striking, moreover, and typical 
of the contempt for sincerity in- 
herent in the Protestant culture of 
our great country is the fact that, 
in this secular magazine, this four- 
flusher is dramatized as a hexol 

Well, pray for him! 

Is it any wonder, then, that 
with perjury, divorce, and broken 
vows accepted as a matter of fact 
by our fellow-citizens, so little 
should be made of a simple lie 
devised by our Secretary of State? 

However small the wonder, it’s 
a tragedy as wide and as deep as 
America, and one that must might- 
ily offend our great God of Truth. 


You'll Never Be Sorry 


For harboring clean thoughts. 

For standing by your principles. 

For stopping your ears to gossip. 

For being generous to an enemy. 

For asking pardon when in error. 

For being square in business dealings. 

For giving an unfortunate person a lift. 

For promptness in keeping your promises. 

For putting the best construction on the acts of others. 
—The Christian Mother. 


They prefer the real thing... 


No Television at Our iis 


Owenita Sanderlin 
Reprinted from St. Joseph Magazine 


of things. 
as kings!” 

When I was a child, that was a 
favorite poem, and it meant flow- 
ers, stars, snow, a rope swing, 
books, kittens and puppy dogs, 
weeping willows to play house in, 
sand castles by the sea—oh, every- 
thing! 

Now that I have four children 
of my own, I want them to have 
everything, too. But Everything, 
these days, seems to include, if 
not consist of, television, and we 
couldn’t afford that. To be sure, 
there was a heated discussion in 
one ditty as to whether families 
which bought television sets should 
be taken off the relief rolls—but 
we didn’t want it that bad! 

Television —— sounds like magic, 


doesn’t it? Movies in your own. 


living room, football games with- 
out freezing your toes, operas, 
plays, puppets for the children: 
the whole works right in your own 
home. When television first began, 
and you could see it only in a few 
large cities, we were consumed 
with curiosity to see the thing 
work. A trip to grandmother’s 
house in Washington, D. C., pro- 
vided the opportunity to view her 
neighbor’s set. Being a child at 
heart, and a puppet fan ever since 


as a teen-ager I worked in a mar- 
ionette company, I was perishing 
to see the famous Howdy Doody. 
My husband, a sandlot product, 
wanted to see the baseball games. 
But most of all, we both wanted 
the children to see television, and 
of course they were wild to see it. 

Well, they saw it. Almost the 
moment we arrived in Washington 
they began to break out, one by 
one, with chicken pox. That was 
the end of our sightseeing plans, 
our trip to the zoo, our visits to 
cousins, our boat ride down the 
Potomac — the end of everything 
but television. They saw televis- 
ion till it ran out their ears, and 
they longed for the White House 
and the Potomac. 

In less than 48 hours we were 
all completely and unqualifiedly 
bored. Howdy Doody was noth- 
ing like my beloved puppets. My 
little Cinderella, in pale violet sat- 
in, with tiny pearls twisted in her 
piled-up golden hair, Aladdin and 
his wonderful Lamp, with his Mag- 
ic Carpet dripping with jewels, 
Reginald, the Educated Horse, 
who could do arithmetic but was 
dreadfully mischievous, and whom 
I loved like a real live pony. Tel- 
evision, like the movies, doesn’t 
give the illusion of reality that 
stage plays or real puppet shows 
give: color will undoubtedly help, 
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but it will have to be better than 
the synthetic technicolor of the 
movies! 

The children, with their chicken 
pox, had te stick with television, 
but my husband and I left for 
greener pastures. The big league 
ball game, in person, at Griffith 
stadium, or a movie that we could 
pick out ourselves. The plays on 
television may have appealed to 
the owners of sets as free, but the 
only ones we saw were worse than 
the poorest “short subjects” I’ve 
ever walked out on at a moving 
picture show. 

So, now, when we find ourselves 
among the last survivors of a civ- 
ilization without television, we 
don’t care. 

Howdy Doody, to be quite fair, 
is better than no puppets, but for 
less than the cost of a television 
set, any family could have the real 
thing: stage, cherry-sized foot- 
lights, velvet curtains with gold 
tassels, rich satins of all colors for 
the costumes, ten-cent store fur- 
niture and “jewels,” paints for scen- 
ery, not to mention the fun of 
creating one’s own puppets. 

Our sons will not be pale and 
bleary-eyed from watching foot- 
ball, baseball, boxing and hockey 
games: they'll be out in the side 
yard playing these games. Our 
daughters will, too. And my hus- 
band and I both believe that a 
tennis racket in hand is worth 
two in a television set. 

You’ve probably read other ar- 
ticles on television, for and against. 
You've seen the cartoons and jokes 
about no longer having any privacy 
with all the neighbors dropping 
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in, and not being able to get your 
children to the dinner table. One 
lady complained that conversation 
was getting to be a lost art, and 
another deplored the way all the 
nice old ladies in the country were 
getting to be wrestling fiends, 
shouting “Strangle ’im, Butch!” and 
other such unladylike sentiments. 
Many writers have noted how un- 
suitable many of the programs are 
for children — or even for adults. 
But nearly all these writers have 
television, for better or worse. We 
won't. 

I think television is something 
that grows on you: and it could 
get to be a really bad habit. It 
isn’t what it does to a person that 
I’m kicking about so much as what 
it doesn’t do. The tele-spectator 
doesn’t move, he doesn’t think, he 
doesn’t live! He sees — using his 
eyes so much, incidentally, that 
most authorities agree he may do 
them real injury — —and he hears. 
What about his other senses? As 
they said when olemargarine took 
on its golden glow, “Color is being 
added.” But will there ever be a 
way to transmit the fragrance of 
flowers, or incense? Or the friend- 
ly grasp of a human hand? 

The rest of America can sit in 
a cloud of cigarette smoke until it 
becomes numb, but give me my 
tennis racket and some nice fresh 
air. There’s no athletic contest 
so exciting as the one you're play- 
ing yourself, and certainly tele- 
vision is not going to improve the 
nation’s health. 

My children just came in from 
the pond in our field, with rosy 
cheeks and shining eyes, to take . 
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off their ice skates and have a cup 
of hot chocolate with marshmel- 
lows. 

“Mother, did you see me? I can 
skate backwards!” 

“Yes, darling, I saw you.” 

Yes, I saw. Looking out of the 
kitchen window, over the dishpan, 
thinking, “How graceful she is— 
my little girl!” Or, “Look at him 
go. Only seven, and he can beat 
them all.” Looking at the sky 
above them, sunset-streaked, fad- 
ing to pearl gray and evening blue 
and the first bright star coming 
out; I challenge anybody to turn 
on his television any time, any sta- 
tion, and get a view like that. 

As far as church services and 
devotions are concerned, radio and 
television are fine for people who 
are too far from a real church to 
get to it, but television so far has 
not been able to compete with the 
Church in reaching remote areas. 
Besides, we don’t want just to 
watch our church services; we want 
to participate in them, to receive 
Holy Communion and light a can- 
dle—you can’t do that by television! 

They say that television is prob- 
ably affecting book sales as well 
as movies. What's the difference 
between books and _ television? 
Well, there’s a lot. You have some 
choice when you turn on your tele- 
vision, perhaps three or four 
choices, all bad (excuse it, please, 
that crack just slipped out). But 
with books, you have a billion 
choices. If you can’t afford to buy 
books, you can go to a library; in 
some rural areas, the library. will 
even come to you, or send you 
books by mail. A tenant farm wife 
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I know whose husband makes 
$200 a month, manages to buy 
twelve “good Catholic books” per 
year, and she is raising three chil- 
dren on them: her oldest boy 
would rather read than go .to a 
movie. That’s habit, too—and a 
good one, most people will agree. 

Besides providing a wider and 
much better choice of fare than 
television, reading. requires action 
(of the mind) and imagination. 
Being a bookworm isn’t very good 
for the eyes, to be sure, when, no 
matter how good a light you pro- 
vide, your child will always be 
found in a dark corner, hanging 
by his heels. So I couldn’t attack 
television chiefly on that account. 
As for morals, I hope that I am 
raising my children, with the help 
of our Church, so that with only 
the initial guidance of their re- 
ligion and their parents, they can 
be trusted to select good books and 
good radio or television programs 
for themselves. 

If a television set could be 
bought, as we buy a game or an 
album of records, to be played on 
a rainy evening when we have 
nothing to do, it could be fun. But 
so many television owners, accord- 
ing to the reports I hear, are al- 
ways watching, just as most radio 
owners generally keep their sets 
going, for one member of the fam- 
ily or. another, or maybe two or 
three at once, with three different 
radios, all day and all night. 

I don’t want a habit like that to 
get started in my family. I want 
my children to have “everything,” 
everything real. I want them 
swinging “up in the sky so blue,” 
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and collecting wild flowers, or even 
those slimy pollywog eggs; I want 
them rosy-cheeked from playing in 
the snow, and graceful from the 
skills of skating and tennis; I want 
them stargazing, and writing 
poetry; I want them with sand be- 
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tween their toes, and I want them 
to know the joy of squatting down 
in the library to pick out a book 
and then climbing up a crooked 
apple tree to read it. You can’t 
have all this and television too. 
There simply isn’t time. 


How To Break The Habit Of Profanity 


_ Here are a few simple rules that can help anyone break the 
profanity habit.. They have helped me and, properly and consci- 
entiously applied, they can help anyone else: 

1. Watch your temper. If you feel profanity necessary, pause 
a second, then go on with your conversation. You will find that 
the desire has passed. 

2.Learn substitutes, new words, expressions far removed 
from your old standbys. They will usually get a smile and you 
will find your humor improving. 

8. Consider words as something valuable, priceless, each pro- 
fane word as a useless word that can be substituted with more 
effective, more convincing expressions. 

Profanity is neither convincing nor sincere. It is actually 
a sign of timidity or a lack of vocabularly adequate to express 
one’s self properly. Study to improve your vocabulary. The selec- 
tion of proper adjectives for use in ordinary conservation can 
lessen the need for profanity, and it will give you more effective 
speech in talking to clients, prospects or business associates.— 
From an article in “Printer’s Ink,” by Mike Rinehart. 


X’s Once Meant Good Faith 


Those little X’s at the end of a love letter didn’t always 
stand for kisses the way they do now. 

In Medieval days, the sign of St. Andrew looked like the 
letter X. To indicate good faith and honesty, it was placed after 
the signature on all important documents. In fact, contracts and 
agreements were not regarded as binding until every one who 
signed his name added the cross of St. Andrew to guarantee 
faithful performance of obligation. Through the centuries the 
origin of the ceremony was forgotten and the letter X became 
associated with the kiss instead of a pledge of good faith in 
business. 


Assignment in Korea... 


Major Jim Sweeney 


WITH the first splattering of bul- 
lets we had ditched the jeep 
and flattened ourselves along the 
shell-pitted streets of this little 
North Korean town. There were 
two of us and we were both Cath- 
olics and now we hugged the 
ground and eyed the high board 
fence surrounding a red_ brick 
church. There was a cross atop 
the spire and it glistened with the 
newness of its gold paint. 

Three GI’s trotted around one 
side of the fence carrying an auto- 
matic weapon; they looked sur- 
prised when they saw us. “That 
joint’s loaded with commies,” one 
of them remarked as he indicated 
the church with a thumb. “You 
better get out of here.” They re- 
sumed the hunched-over stance of 


infantrymen in combat and moved | 


off down the street. 

The church looked peaceful and 
quiet. It looked almost inviting in 
its serenity as it towered over this 
village of thatched huts. 

We were in no hurry, so we just 
lay there eyeing what we knew in 
our hearts would turn out to be 
just another mockery against 
Christ. To us it was getting to be 
an old story; we have investigated 
some ten or fifteen churches of all 
denominations in this communist 


country of Northern Korea and the 
facts were always the same. The 
reds, knowing of the accuracy of 
U. S. Air Force Bombers, had 
been quick to make these buildings 
easily identifiable from the air. . . 
and then convert them to ammu- 
nition dumps and military head- 
quarters. As long as the buildings 
remained obvious in their church- 
like appearance, the boys upstairs. 
were careful not to touch them 
with bombs. 


But this building gave us an 
eerie feeling. It was the first time 
we'd run into anything so obvious- 
ly Catholic and we'd both been 
educated in parochial schools. 
Somehow we harbored an ingrain- 
ed feeling that it was worse than 
malicious to bust open a parish 
church, no matter what might be 
inside. Still, the job was ours to 
do and we were reasonably certain 
what the findings would be, but 
we waited, the feeling of guilt 
made heavier by the fact that this 
was Thanksgiving Day of 1950. 

The beans I'd had out of a noon 
day can of rations lay heavy on 
my stomach. I belched loudly, but 
Eddy never seemed to hear. He 
kept looking at the church with 
dreamy eyes. “My aunt,” he said, 
“is a Nun down in Texas. She 
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teaches in a little parish that has a 
church that’s the spitting image of 
this place.” 


Inside the building we could 
hear noises; a Russian burp gun 
spluttered on the far side. Eddy 
wasn’t saying anything and some- 
how I felt as if my older sister 
were watching me with a shocked 
look on her face. “I got a sister 
in the Holy Child Order,” I re- 
marked, my voice somehow sound- 
ing heavy with guilt. 

We both watched the church. 
It could conceivably be an hon- 
est-to-God chapel in almost any 
American town. We were begin- 
ning to be afraid of this thing; it 
looked awfully much like the real 
McCoy. 

“Funny,” said Eddy, and his 
dreamy voice told me he wasn’t 
trying to be funny, “they taught 
me reading and writing and, above 
all, respect for the house of God.” 

I'd had enough of this, the spell 
was beginning to get me. I got to 
one knee and yanked loose a hand 
grenade. But Eddy was still .talk- 
ing. 

“But the good Sisters never 
once, no sir, never once so much as 
ever hinted at the best way to bust 
open a church.” 

From the inside they’d seen me 
move and bullets began to whistle. 
“Okey,” Eddy called as he sudden- 
ly snapped out of it. “Okey, Ill 
take the front.” 

It was good to get into action, 
church or no church. We had a 
system; pepper the front and sides 
but leave the back open for escape. 


All we wanted was to scare them 
off, not capture them. 

The grenades made shockingly 
big holes as they smashed through 
the beautifully stained glass win- 
dows. Inside the building they ex- 
ploded with the roar of heavy ar- 
tillery pieces. It sounded like the 
place had been targeted by a 
covey of B-29s. 

After a while we circled the 
fence and found an opening. There 
were fresh tracks coming out of 
the enclosure and everything seem- 
ed quiet inside. 

We found the back door open 
and Eddy covered me while I pok- 
ed my way cautiously through the 
sacristy and into the church. There 
was nobody there. Eddy came in 
and we both stared guiltily around 
the church. The place smacked of 
being a going concern. 

The altar was there, but it was 
bare. The stations of the cross 
were still on the wall. There were 
no pews in the place, since in 
Korea they sit on the floor. It 
looked like maybe we’d made a 
mistake, a bad one. 

Eddy had turned green and 
looked like he might throw up. He 
found a door leading to a cellar 
and went clomping recklessly into 
the darkness. 

There was a pot in the middle of 
the room and it looked as if it had 
been set there as a heating urn. 
This too was typical of Korea. 

In my self disgust I went over 
to the urn and stood staring down 
at it. Suddenly my anger bubbled 
over and I hauled off and kicked 
hard at the urn. It leaned over on 


THE CRUCIFIX 
its rounded belly and rolled across 


the room. 

My eyes were bulging out of 
their sockets. A hole had been 
built into the floor to hold hot 
coals and across this had been jam- 
med a bronze crucifix to serve as 
a supporting grill for the iron pot. 
This certainly wasn’t an attitude 
of Christian respect. 

Eddy came out of the cellar and 
he was smiling. “The place is load- 
ed with mortar shells,” he said, “I 
set a long fuse.” 

Silently we left the place and 
recovered the jeep. A mile down 
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the road we heard the thick, heavy 
explosion. Neither of us looked 
back. We didn’t feel good. 

Since then Eddy and I have of- 
ten sat around the camp fire chew- 
ing things over with a Chaplain or 
two. Neither of us knows the name 
of the town; not one of the clergy 
could ever be sure of the name of 
the church. All we know is that it 
was near Chongjin and only about 
fifty miles from the Russian border. 
Only that and the funny expression 
on the face of the crucifix; we both 
have always agreed that it was 
smiling. 


=== Thorndyke 


“See you tomorrow, Janie, 
Same time, same puddle” 
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Thanks to Aileen Hogan, We Have 


Childbirth The Way God Intended It 


Joseph A. Breig 


ID you ever (if you are a 
mother) enter the delivery 
room of a hospital with the feeling 
that you were being wheeled 
into a mysterious and frightening 
chamber of misery? 

Did you ever (if you are a 
father) sit alone for hours in a cor- 
ridor or anteroom, awaiting the 
birth of your child, and imagining 
disaster that made your hair stand 
on end? 

Did you ever (if you are a 
mother) lie in your hospital room 
after the baby came, listening to 
the clamoring in the nursery, and 
wondering whether your little one 
was all right? 

Did you ever (if you are a 
father) privately feel like smashing 
something in the hospital because 
you were treated like a leper and 
never allowed anywhere near your 
new son or daughter? 

If you can answer “yes” to any 
of those questions, you'll be might- 
ily interested in the story of Aileen 
Hogan and of her associates here 
and there throughout the country. 

Miss Hogan is former chairman 
of the Department of Obstetric 
Nursing of Francis Payne Bolton 
School of Nursing, Western Re- 
serve University. 

She left Cleveland last month 
for New York to join the staff of 
the Maternity Center Association, 
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which will send her around the 
U. S. telling the story of “natural 
childbirth.” 

But “natural childbirth,” says 
Miss Hogan, doesn’t adequately 
describe the work to which she 
has devoted three years with 
success, at Western Reserve. 

“Preparation for childbirth,” or 
“training for childbirth” would tell 
the story better, because that’s 
what she’s been doing — educating 
fathers and mothers for their great 


y. 

She sees her work as one phase 
of the great counterattack which 
has been launched by decent peo- 
ple everywhere to restore family 
life and defend it against forces 
undermining it. 

She sees her work also as a piece 
of Catholic Action — as a return 
to Christian principles and Chris- 
tian rightmindedness in the field 
of obstetrics. 

And there are already a couple 
of hundred women who will rise 
up at the drop of a diaper pin to 


call her blessed—as a hundred of 


them did recently in Hotel Tudor 
Arms in Cleveland. 

The women—every last one of 
them mothers who delivered their 
babies as taught to do so by Miss 
Hogan — staged a farewell party 
for her. 

And they gave her a present 
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that touched her heart—a big book 
filled with photos of themselves, 
their husbands and their children, 
along with letters of appreciation. 

The testimonials came from all 
over the country, because many 
mothers who delivered their babies 
in Cleveland’s McDonald House, 
where Miss Hogan works, have 
since moved. 

“Mothers who delivered their 
babies.” Not “mothers whose 
babies were -delivered.” That’s the 
open secret of the simple system 
taught by Miss Hogan. 

It’s a going back to Mother 
Nature, all right, but it’s much 
more than that. It’s a co-operating 
with nature, a working-along-with 
nature, an intelligent arm-in-arm- 
ing with nature. 

The 200 mothers who have 
brought forth their babies at Mc- 
Donald House—and the thousands 
who have used the same method 
elsewhere—have done it the way 


God intended. 


For one thing, they didn’t go it 
alone. And they didn’t go it in 


semi-public, either, among a lot- 


of other women. They had the 
help (in addition to the doctor) 
of their husbands. 

And hubby was really a help, 
not a hindrance. He didn’t stand 
around helplessly and nervously 
smoking cigarets, or wearing out 
the floor. He did his part. 

The reason he did his part was 
that he, like his wife, had been 
briefed. He had been educated in 
childbirth. He knew what a hus- 
band can do to help, and he did it. 

The “training for childbirth” 


starts in McDonald House long be- 
fore the little one is due. 

The first thing is to do away 
with fear. Fear, says Miss Hogan, 
is the biggest enemy of expectant 
mothers; and for that matter of 
prospective fathers, too. 

So the father and mother attend 
lectures and consultations where 
they find out what it is all about. 
They find out, for one thing, that 
bearing a child is a natural process. 

They are not told that it is 
easy, or can be made easy. But 
they are told that it is a happy 
occasion, or ought to be—and can 
be with proper preparation. 

They learn that a mother’s body 
is normally perfectly capable of 
adapting itself to the splendid, 
even if arduous work of bringing 
a new human being into the world. 

They discover that there are 
simple exercises and simple men- 
tal attitudes and adjustments which 
will make that splendid work much 
less arduous. 

They are taken through the 
maternity section of the hospital 
so that they are familiar with it. 
They are shown new-born babies 
so that they know what they're 
lik 


e. 

They are told that if they work 
together and approach the big day 
with the right attitude, the baby 
can be born without any of the 
anaesthetics which might be harm- 
ful to the little one. 

That doesn’t mean that there 
will necessarily be no medication 
at all. That’s up to the mother. 
She decides. If the going gets too 
rough, the edge will be taken off 
the pain. 
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But with their husbands at their 
sides to see them through, most of 
the women have found that they 
could bring forth their babies with 
little or no medication. 

And they are the first to see 
the new youngster. The mother, 
fully conscious, and the father 
with her, see their child in the 
doctor’s hands and themselves ex- 
claim: 

“It’s a boy!” (Or “girl!”) 

Through this method, a great 
many birth injuries have been 
avoided, both for mothers and 
children, and the mental sufferings 
of husbands and wives have been 
cut to the minimum. 

And the baby is not salted away 
in the nursery. The little one oc- 
cupies a crib right next to, the 
mother. Neither is the husband 
exiled for a week or two. 

On the contrary, he is brought 
right into the room and taught the 
fascinating mysteries of burping, 
diaper-changing, washing and oil- 
ing, and so on. 

The baby’s his. It’s his baby. 
It’s his and his wife’s. It’s not a 
strange and frightening creature 
from another world, as if it had 
suddenly put in an appearance 
from Mars. Says Miss Hogan: 

“We all know that something— 
a lot of things—have been under- 
mining the family. What we're 
doing here is helping to restore it. 
We keep it together through the 
childbirth period. In fact, we 


strengthen it. And we take away 
the fears that make people shy 
away from having babies.” 

Some of these fears are due to 
misinformation or lack of informa- 
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tion, and some to the distorted 
half-memories of women whose 
previous babies have been deliver- 
ed under ether or other anaesthe- 
sia. These apprehensions can be 
dispelled through education. 

As for the husbands, Miss Hogan 
learned during the last war, when ~ 
she was an Army nurse, something 
about their feelings when they 
were required to sit alone, apart 
from their wives, waiting for the 
new baby. She said: 

“When men are away from home 
like that, and facing battle or re- 
covering from wounds, they tell 
you just what they think. Often 
they told of feelings of guilt, of 
how they sat for hours blaming 
themselves for what they thought 
of as the terrible thing their wives 
were going through. -It’s alto- 
gether different when we let them 
stay right with their wives, com- 
forting them, applying pressure to 
the small of the back to ease the 
labor, and otherwise helping.” 

Miss Hogan recently wrote in a 
magazine article about “Natural 
Childbirth:” 

“We must have mothers as joy- 
ous as Mary when she cries out to 
Elizabeth, ‘Henceforth all genera- 
tions shall call me blessed.’ 

“We must have husbands as un- 
derstanding as Joseph. 

“And in each child we must 
see again the Christ Child.” 

Fear, she said, is at the root of 
family troubles. She wrote: 

“Basically it is lack of faith in 
God. Our young people, trying 
to bring up a Christian family ina 
pagan world, are beset by many 
real and terrifying fears, fears of 
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which they do not need to be 
ashamed. The Church tells them 
to rest their whole security in God. 

They want so _ desperately 
to do this, but they do not know 
how. 

“We have but to use the gifts 
which God has placed before us 
. . . God has not left husbands and 
wives helpless . . .” 

To keep wives and babies safe, 
says Miss Hogan, the hospitals 
have made birth “a mechanized, 
reve and completely abnormal af- 
air. 

We must keep all the safeguards, 
she believes, but they must be 
humanized and Christianized. The 
husband must again be given his 
role as head of the house; the ar- 
rival of the baby must be the joint 
affair it used to be. 

One woman who has carried the 
“natural childbirth” message to 
thousands is Sister Theophane and 
her Medical Missionaries in New 
Mexico. There, little houses, much 
like motels, have been built near 
the clinic. Mexican families oc- 
cupy them before the baby arrives, 
and until the mother is ready to 
resume normal life. 

Throughout the country, other 
“missionaries” of natural childbirth 
are spreading the story—many of 
them doctors and their wives whose 
first babies were born here while 
the husband was studying medi- 
cine. 

The “natural childbirth” meth- 
ods of education, exercise and 


psychological preparation were de- 
veloped in the Yale University Ob- 
stetrical Clinic at the Grace-New 
Haven Connecticut Hospital, with 


financial aid from the Maternity 
Center Association, with which 
Miss Hogan is now connected. 

The director of the Yale clinic 
has said: 

“There’s nothing new about nat- 
ural childbirth. It’s as old as the 
human race. We merely bring to- 
gether the best of all the childbirth 
practices so that the expectant 
mother can go through labor and 
actual birth unafraid, fully consci- 
ous if she so desires, and able to 
bear her child by her own efforts.” 

The exercises prescribed by the 
“natural childbirth” advocates are 
simply calisthenics directed toward 
the development of relaxation and 
proper breathing, and the strength- 
ening of the muscles specially 
needed in childbirth. 

The Yale clinic found that the 
method reduced the amount of in- 
fant mortality and of birth injuries 
to both mother and child. Mothers 
recover more quickly, too, and 
postbirth “blues” are almost entire- 
ly eliminated. Miss Hogan said: 

“The Advent command, ‘Make 
straight the way,’ is levelled par- 
ticularly at our Catholic hospi- 
tals. The Sisters are like the 
Church itself, conservative, 
thoughtful, deliberate. Once they 
realize how perfectly this new 
method is in keeping with the 
law of nature, and how consis- 
tent it is with the attitude of the 
Church toward the mystery of 
new life, towards the responsi- 
ibility of both parents for the 
unborn child, they will be the 
‘first to extend these expectant 
parents the full support they 
need,” 
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PRACTICALLY every daily 

newspaper contains a column 
devoted to advice to those who 
present problems dealing with pre- 
‘marital relations or with marital 
difficulties. A preponderance of 
articles on these subjects are 
found in popular periodicals that 
enjoy an unbelievably high cir- 
culation. Moving pictures, radio, 
and television provide a more or 
less standardized modern concept 
of the ideal premarital and marital 
relationships, which on its part 
seems to have for its prime pur- 
pose the whitewashing of sin. 
Moreover, most of these problems 
are treated on a superficial level, 
like “see, smile and stop worry- 
ing” therapy, ignoring the dynamic 
and emotionally loaded structures 
of personality. 

One of the common misconcep- 
tions of our day is the notion that 
there exists a clear distinction be- 
tween that which is practical and 
that which is moral. Such an atti- 
tude is consistent with the belief 
that expediency is all of the day, 
that conscience is but an expedient 
reaction of man to his environ- 


ment, and, therefore, that the 


Doctor Odenwald is Director of 
the Child Center, Catholic Uni- 
versity. 


Robert P. Odenwald, M.D. 


moral order is purely fluid, con- 
stantly changing. 

We read continually that mar- 
riage counseling is necessary since 
the institution of marriage is dis- 
integrating. If we regard the fam- 
ily as the basic cell or unit of so- 
ciety, then we must be prepared 
to say that society itself is disinte- 
grating. 

Why is marriage failing? Why 
are people who are married fail- 
ing? What happens in marriage? 
Why is marriage different today 
from that of earlier times? 

Before discussing the interper- 
sonal relationship between parents, 
let us examine the intraparental 
relation. The personal question, 
the attitude of the sexes toward 
one another even outside the in- 
stitution of marriage in any cul- 
ture, but especially in our western 
culture, is a subject to which a 
great deal of attention could and 
should be paid. 

The word “family” is variable 
because the number of persons 
who constitute a family varies 
greatly. In our families there may 
be grandparents, parents, and mar- 
ried children, each with their own 
effect upon the family life. A hun- 
dred years ago, every child born 
to a pioneer colonist was regarded 
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as an investment, a new help in 
colonizing his country. In con- 
trast, many children born today 
are regarded as burdens, and with 
this attitude, the idea of the fam- 
ily has changed. Fathers and mo- 
thers no longer expect in their 
middle age to be supported by 
their children, and they work hard 
and seriously so that in their old 
age they will not be a burden to 
their children. 

We are all well aware that the 
status relation between man and 
woman is in a rapid state of 
change, and especially during and 
since the two World Wars, there 
has come an increase in the tempo 
of social changes in intersexual 
mores. There is a trend towards 
parity between the sexes, an equal- 
ity in political, economical, edu- 
cational, and especially, in the so- 
cial and interpersonal spheres. 


The first woman studied medi- 
cine only 100 years ago in this 
country, and though women are 
still a minority in the medical and 
other professions, they are found 
increasingly in many fields and 
have been elected and appointed 
to both state and federal gov- 
ernments. An increasing number 
of sports and athletics have wo- 
men participants. ‘Women are 
even invading the field of wrest- 
ling! Smoking and drinking in 
public is no longer prohibitive. To 
be separated or divorced no longer 
carries the old stigma in our so- 
ciety. One could multiply such 
specific instances of the successive 
change in woman’s status. 


However, full parity between the 


sexes has not been achieved. And, 
whatever the trends of the times, 
the ways of life for many, if not 
for all women, cannot comfortably 
permit them to follow the sameness 
of purpose and attain to the same 
economic position as men, while 
concurrently playing the role of 
wife and mother. 


Of importance are the divided 
feelings and attitudes of both men 
and women in their respective 
roles. It is inevitable that hostile 
feeling between one sex and the 
other will affect an individual's re- 
lationship to his or her spouse. In 
other words, whatever the degree 
of superiority the husband as- 
sumes or whatever the degree of 
inferiority the wife feels, there de- 
velops a feeling of hostility to- 
wards the spouse which may lead 
sooner or later to interpersonal dis- 
turbance in marriage. 


The new attitude of personal 
equality is appearing in our culture 
as a conflict between the old, the 
male-superior and the female-infer- 
ior, attitude. Despite all our high 
religious and cultural values, the 
new cultural attitude of equality 
makes both man and wife uneasy, 
uncertain, and discontented. Chil- 
dren are exposed to their parents’ 
confusion, and often become even 
worse confounded. 


Many questions present themsel- 
ves,—what attitude shall the ma- 
ture man or mature woman today 
maintain? How shall children be 
trained? What traits should be 
discouraged and by what method? 
Even as to basic early care and 


discipline of the child by parents 
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with equal authority, popular opin- 
ion seems to change from one de- 
cade to another. Should the child 
be breast fed; if so, when should it 
be weaned and by what method? 

Today toilet training has as- 
sumed greater implication for per- 
sonality integration. Which is to 
be preferred, the well-known ways 
our mother or grandmother ad- 
vised, or the modern child psycho- 
logy? 

There are the problems of 
thumb sucking, sibling rivalry, sex 
education, and many others. Youth 
educators say there are no problem 
children, but only problem parents, 
which may seem to indicate that 
it is better to educate our children 
as our parents and grandparents 
educated us. 


In seeking an answer to these 
questions, we have first to consid- 
er the role of the mother and the 
father, their relationship to one 
another and to their children. 


The unity of the marriage, both 
biological and spiritual is no more 
recognized. Many women no long- 
er regard it a holy duty of mar- 
riage to be with man the progeni- 
tor of a new generation. The mod- 
ern woman often rejects the dig- 
nity of her femininity, refusing the 
courtesy usually conveyed to her 
because of its emphasis on the 
weakness of her sex. Pregnancy, in 
conflict with scientific truth, is very 
often considered as a sort of ill- 
ness instead of the crowning per- 
iod of a woman’s greatest bloom. 

The emancipated mother may 
reject the child because the child 
keeps her from playing an active 
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role in business and social life. The 
employed mother deprives herself 
of some of the greatest joys of 
motherhood—that of seeing the in- 
fant develop into childhood and 
from childhood into adolescence. 
At night, tired from the day’s work 
outside, she prepares a hasty meal, 
packs the children off to bed, and 
hopes, often in vain, for a restful 
evening after the chores are done. 


In all justice to the employed 
mother, another class of offenders 
in married life have to be men- 
tioned, namely, the ordinary house- 
wife. I mean by this the modern 
American wife who has raised her 
family and then settles down to a 
lazy existence. She toils not, neith- 
er does she spin. Her work in the 
house is reduced practically to 
nothing. The laundry is sent out, 
her cooking is sketchy, she buys 
everything readymade. She plays 
cards, goes to the movies or teas, 
or plays at being busy in some wo- 
men’s organization. She has no in- 
terest in any kind of education, 
trying to keep up with her hus- 
band, who has progressive inter- 
ests. Her mind lies unused, full of 
gossip and trival things, and she is 
bored with monotonous housework. 

The average modern man comes 
home tired from work and does 
not care to enter actively into fam- 
ily affairs. He no longer enjoys 
romping with his children, interest- 
ing himself in their recital of the 
day’s activities and participating in 
getting them off to bed. 

Times have changed, and no 
longer in either urban and rural 
areas has the father an opportun- 
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ity to work closely at home. Once 
the whole family participated in 
the work of the farmer, the car- 
penter, the shoemaker, the artisan, 
but modern machinery and appli- 
ances have taken the father out of 
the home and into the factory or 
the office. 


Economic conditions based on 
pure materialism permit the father 
to work at most eight hours a day, 
but he may have, however, an ex- 
tra job evenings or during the 
weekend to raise the financial 
standard of the family. The busy 
father is no more the true head of 
the family. The mother makes de- 
cisions regarding clothing, school, 
recreation and other problems of 
the family. The father has ceased 
to be an intimate member of the 
family—he is the provider and the 
last recourse in extreme disciplin- 
ary matters. Often he is regarded 
only as one who must be tolerated. 


The mother and the children 
are not interested in how the fath- 
er earns his money if he makes 
enough to provide a fairly luxuri- 
ous life. Men have accepted this 
condition with little protest. They 
prefer to be soothed and pampered 
as long as they may enjoy their 
baseball game, their golf, or the 
club, without having to participate 
in the internal activities of the 
home. 

There can be no doubt that the 
basic unity of the family life is 
disturbed. The mother, working or 
not working, is going her own 
way, and the father feels justified 
in not being burdened with any- 
thing outside his regular regime. 


In such a way, children are grow- ~ 
ing up, not participating in the 
family life. Home is a place for 
eating, sleeping and for discipline. 


Father Trafford B. Maher, S.J., 
of the Catholic University of Ame- 
rica, in an unpublished paper on 
“Some Aspects of American Cul- 
ture and Their Effect on the Par- 
ent-Child Relationship,” made the 
following studies from a_ survey 
conducted among one hundred 
male freshman of the Catholic 
University and the Denver Univer- 
sity in Denver, Colorado. 
Pertinent questions from the sur- 
vey questionnaire: 


a) Are you attending college be- 
cause: 
Your parents wanted you 
to? 
You mostly wanted to? ..20% 
You and they always 
wanted to? 
No answer 


b) Right now could you de- 
scribe in close detail the 
type of work your father 
does? No. 56% 
Right now could you de- 
scribe the type of outside- 
home work your mother is 
interested in and does? 

No. 41% 


Some items have been selected 
from a lengthy questionnaire. Fa- 
ther Maher presented some factors 
existing in American culture re- 
sistent to the constructive and ef- 
fective functioning of the role of 
mother and father. True, no hard 
and fast conclusion can be drawn 


from this type of study. The in- 
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terpretation of the data may repre- 
sent a totally subjective appraisal. 
But it does show one more aspect 
of the even greater failure of in- 
terpersonal relations inside our 
family life; that is, inside the unit 
on which depends the proper rear- 
ing of children, and from which 
should flow the charity of one 
member of the family to the other 
and to one’s neighbor. 

Most married couples, especially 
those of the Catholic faith, have 
been taught the concept of the 
spiritual values of married life, and 
enter this holy state with the high- 
est expectations. Later they won- 
der how with all their supernatu- 
ral grace, they have failed in their 
family life. They totally overlook 
the fact that there can be no close 
‘and wholesome relationship in the 
family structure if the mother, 
complying with the trend of the 
times, devotes her entire efforts to 
social or business interests, to at- 
tain what she considers her own 
fullest development. The father 
may regard it as his duty to ac- 
cumulate as many material goods 
as possible, to maintain his own 
proper standing in the community, 
but meantime fail to realize that it 
would be better to make less 
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money if thereby he could have 
more time with his wife and chil- 
dren. 

The modern parent boasts that 
he is seeing to it that his children 
will not have the struggle that he 
has had. But he shuts his eyes to 
the part that struggle played in de- 
veloping his own manhood or wo- 
manhood. He or she ignores the 
part the daily intimate contacts 
with his father or her mother play- 
ed in his or her own development. 
In their blindness parents think 
that the material comforts and 
benefits money can buy, will start 
their children on the road to pro- 
mising manhood or womanhood. 
They deny to them one of the 
greatest benefits they can confer 
upon their growing childern, the 
guidance and council of an admir- 
able parent. 

Perhaps we should not be too 
worried about how “mature” peo- 
ple live together in their marriage. 
But we must have deep interest in 
the children. They represent the 
future of our country. How will 
these children accept life if they 
see that their parents do not really 
live together, but only side by side, 
each concerned only with his own 
selfish interests? 


True Nourishment 
It is not what we eat that makes us strong, but what we 


digest; 


It is not what we gain that makes us rich, but what we 


save; 


It is not what we read that makes us learned, but what we 


remember; 


It is not what we profess that makes us good Christians; 


but what we practice.—Fr. Walter, 0.S.B. 
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Progress The Family 


Movement Grows In Scope And Influence 
Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.S.B., Ph.D. 


EXCELLENT progress on a na- 

tional scale is being made in 
the apostolate of the family. This 
is evident following completion, 
by the Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, of an extensive sampling 
survey of family activity programs 
carried on in the various dioceses 
of the country. 

The survey shows a noteworthy 
increase both in the number of 
programs carried out during the 
past year and in the number of 
organized groups ahd agencies 
participating in this apostolate. 
There is scarcely a diocese that 
does not have carefully organized 
programs in this field. 

A number of definite trends or 
special developments were noted 
as a result of the study. Particu- 
larly noteworthy has been the con- 
stantly increasing emphasis on the 
father and the high importance of 
his role in the home. Apparently 
the rampant child delinquency of 
the day has at last brought about 
a realization on the part of some 
that modern attempts at building 
a matriarchial or solely mother- 
governed family are unnatural and 
bound to end in ultimate failure. 
At all events, it is encouraging to 
note the growing tendency on the 


part of fathers to interest them- 
selves actively in the training of 
the children in the home and in 
the promotion of a variety of the 
companion interests that are es- 
sential to a vital and successful 
family life. Few, if any, develop- 
ments could be more full of prom- 
ise for the future of the family. 
One outstanding manifestation 
of the trend just indicated is seen 
in the large number of discussion 
clubs, or other organized activity 
groups, in the field of the family 
apostolate, that include fathers as 
well as mothers. Perhaps outstand- 
ing among these are: Holy Family 
Guilds; Catholic Parents Circles 
or so-called Mr. and Mrs. Clubs; 
Family Retreat Units; Cana 
Groups; Home and School Asso- 
ciations; Family Action Groups. It 
is worthy of note, too, that a con- 
siderable number of mothers’ or- 
ganizations are also increasingly 
featuring programs in which fa- 
thers are invited, to participate. 
Another development that has 
been particularly noteworthy and 
still is showing evidences of 
growth, is interest in child train- 
ing. This has long been one of the 
major interests of the family apos- 
tolate, but the publication of the 
U. S. Hierarchy’s 1950 statement 
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on the child has given it much 
additional impetus the past year. 
One evidence of this is the fact 
that more than 250,000 copies of 
the Family Life Bureau’s “Pledge 
to the Child” have been distributed 
since its release at the National 
Catholic Conference on Family 
Life convention in St. Louis last 
spring. The dissemination of all 
the Bureau’s publications on parent 
education, averaging about 150,- 
000 copies a year, has been notice- 
ably increased. A 200-page vest- 
pocket book on parent education, 
entitled “The Child’s World,” 
which covers the entire field of 
child care and training, is in read- 
iness for the fall study club work. 
It promises further to benefit this 
work. 


Another important trend in the 
apostolate of the family is the 
growing interest in the revival of 
religious practices within the fam- 
ily circle and the increased empha- 
sis on all the spiritual aspects of 
family life. This is doing much to 
counteract the secularist spirit that 


has characterized so many homes 
of the day. 

A number of factors have con- 
tributed to this development. 
Among them are: the repeated at- 
tention called to the Bishops’ 1948 
Statement on Secularism, particu- 
larly the section referring to the 
family; a continued and ever-grow- 
ing emphasis on the Encyclical 
Letter of His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII on the Sacred Liturgy, issued 
in 1947; a growing popular litera- 
ture that is serving as a guide to 
those interested in the revival of 
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the traditional religious practices 
of the home hearth; the annual 
sessions of the National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life de- 
voted to the presentation of the 
family religious customs of various 
nationalities, as found both here 
and in the old world; the emphasis 
placed on the revival of these prac- 
tices through family retreats. 


Examples of these practices 
themselves are: the parental bless- 
ing; the enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart in the Home; the 
use of a variety of sacramentals, 
particularly adapted to the home; 
family prayers and devotions in 
common; the displaying of evi- 
dences of religion, such as sacred 
pictures, crucifixes, and statuettes 
in the home; the Family Holy 
Hour in church, with renewal of 
the marriage promises and recita- 
tion of the pledge to Christian 
marriage; family group Commun- 
ion and assistance at Mass. 

Organized efforts to help young 
folks prepare for marriage are also 
on the increase. This is true in- 
side and outside the school system. 
Catholic colleges almost univer- 
sally offer at least one course on 
the family, and courses in Catholic 
high schools are consistently grow- 
ing. Important, too, is the fact that 
workshops on the family for Sis- 
ters teaching in the grades are be- 
ing held in schools and mother- 
houses during the vacation period. 
These aim at aiding the Sisters in 
developing a Christian family 
mentality in their pupils through 
the usual courses taught in the 
grades. Probably even more strik- 
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ing has been the growth of mar- 
riage preparation forums for young 
people outside the school system. 
Some of these are for teen-agers, 
others for engaged couples. These 
ounce-of-prevention developments 
contain much promise for the fu- 
ture good of the family. It is uni- 
versally recognized that efforts 
centered in premarital preparation 
are normally much more effective 
than activities aimed at rehabili- 
tating marriages that have met 
with disaster. 

A growing development de- 
serving special mention is the em- 
phasis being given to a variety of 
efforts to inspire youth with a high 
regard for sex or the virtue of 
chastity. This adds up to a posi- 
tive attack on the conspiracy 
against chastity that has become 
so obvious. Happily, the realiza- 
tion has grown in Catholic circles 
that information alone, such as is 
imparted through sex education, 
so-called, is insufficient for this. 
It is increasingly recognized that 
inspiration, too, derived from a 
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keen appreciation of the high dig- 
nity of chastity, is necessary. 

Several different factors have 
played a part in this development. 
Particularly important have been 
the special sessions devoted to the 
subject each year at the conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Con- 
ference on Family Life; organized 
study of the Christian virtues, in- 
cluding the virtue of chastity, as 
these relate to the family; efforts 
to rid the movies, magazines and 
other literature of indecent mater- 
ial; the young peoples’ organiza- 
tion known as the Fighting 69th 
(the numbers standing for the 
Sixth and Ninth Commandments). 

It might also be pointed out 
that the organized programs of 
action that constitute the aposto- 
late of the family are being more 
and more placed on a parish basis. 
This development is a most prom- 
ising one. Through no other chan- 
nel can the benefits of this apos- 
tolate be so effectively brought to 
the great mass of Catholic fam- 
ilies. 


Social Order And The Family 


“The restoring of the social order, for which we plead, will 
encourage an increase in the birth rate and will enable parents 
to make ample provision for a larger family. . . . Our country, 
rich in resources, can support many times its present popula- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the very sparseness of the population 
is one of the reasons for the severity and long continuance of 
our present depression. It must be remembered that children, 
and especially large families, constitute in themselves great 
wealth. May our Catholic families courageously and with firm 
trust in God reject the modern paganism, and seek the price- 
less riches of large, happy and blessed families!” —Statement 


of the N.C.W.C. Administrative Board, 1933. 
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Native American fruit... 


Cranberries Are Business 


S is the time of the year when 
countless American dinner ta- 
bles are brightened by the shiny 
red gleam of the cranberry. It’s 
a real traditional American fruit, 
the cranberry. Long before the 
Pilgrims came, cranberries bright- 
ened the lowlands of Massachu- 
setts and were a staple food for 
the Wampanoag Indians. Today, 
the cranberry is an important food 
not only in Massachusetts, but also 
in Wisconsin, Washington, Oregon 
and New Jersey. Today's cran- 
berry industry is a $10,000,000 
business—and growing all the time 

Cranberry harvesting time is 
from mid-September through 
in October. A sudden frost dur- 
ing that period can just about ruin 
a crop. Consequently, from late 
summer until the cranberries have 
been scooped, boxed and delivered 
to the processors to be prepared for 
the fresh fruit or canned market, 
the cranberry grower takes the 
temperature of his bogs day and 
night. When he sees a cold dang- 
er point in the offing he promptly 
floods the bogs with a protective 
“blanket” of water and thus avoids 
losing his crop. 

In the early days of cranberry 
harvesting, gathering the crop was 
a real community affair with peo- 
ple of all ages taking part. As 
the little-red-berry-in-the-bog grew 


T. J. McInerney 


into big business, the growers ex- 


‘perimented with ways of harvest- 


ing their crops faster. The wood- 
en cranberry scoop, traditional im- 
plement of the industry, was intro- 
duced at the turn of the century. 
With the scooper, an experienced 
picker is able to work the wooden 
prongs so that the berries are 
“combed” from the vines without 
damage to them. A good picker 
averages 100 pounds an hour. 

In the five principal cranberry 
growing States, mechanical pickers 
are coming into wide use. They 
are of three different varieties: 
some like big vacuum cleaners, 
others resembling scoops and a 
third, like a big lawnmower. 

About 75 percent of the cran- 
berry crop goes into one-pound 
cellophane bags. The balance goes 
to canning processors and a small 
amount is sold “loose” in fruit and 
other food stores. 

Like so many other phases of 
big business, the cranberry has de- 
veloped a by-product. Experiments 
conducted with the waste skins 
left after the berries had been pro- . 
cessed for canning showed that 
the shine of the berry skin con- 
tained ursolic acid, an important 
ingredient in cosmetics. Thus, the 
shine on the cranberry may in time 
help in taking the shine off milady’s 


nose. 
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A BODY AND 


A String of Beads : 


Charles Davenport 


66 E Catholic Church is too 

much up in the clouds. The 
directors of her teaching policy are 
so excited about saving men’s souls 
that they don’t have time to think 
of their bodies.” Recognize the 
tune? Though it is not number one, 
it stands high on the hit-parade of 
anti-Catholic objections. We have 
all heard it sung in infinite vari- 
eties ever since our ears were de- 
veloped enough to hear gun shot. 


Out of sheer devilry and from 
the unshakeable conviction that 
the Catholic Church can withstand 
any attack, I usually answer: “I 
think the Church could be accused 
of the opposite. A wonderful case 
might be made against her on the 
charge of materialism.” 

For instance, a Catholicism 
could not be thought of in which 
a man’s body will not rise again 
and live forever. But a Catholic- 
ism is conceivable in which a 
man’s soul would cease living at 
the moment of death and would 
come back to live only when his 
body arose from the dead. The 
reason it is conceivable is that it 
has been conceived. Some of the 
early Church Fathers in those first 
hesitant steps of Theology thought 
a man’s body and soul die to- 
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gether, and begin to live together 
on the last day. It is a wild state- 
ment, but I merely follow 
Etienne Gilson who is one of the 
Church’s top philosophers and 
historians. 

However, when you think about 
it, this example is not too world- 
stirring. After all, it was only a 
tentative theory in the primitive 
stages of Catholic Theology. But 
a really good argument for mak- 
ing the Catholic Church mater- 
ialistic is the truth that her entire 
existence and her highest reaches 
of mysticism are based on the very 
material fact that a Man’s body 
was carried into a tomb dead and 
came walking out alive. 

Our Lord proved He was the 
Messias and that He had the right 
to found the Church by His mir- 
acles and prophesies; but the mir- 
acle to prove all other miracles and 
the cornerstone on which He laid 
everything else was His Resurrec- 
tion. In so many words the 
Apostle-Theologian, St. Paul, said 
the whole Catholic Church falls 
apart if the dead body of Christ 
did not get up and walk out of 
that tomb in the garden. “If Christ 
has not risen, vain then is our 
preaching, vain too is your faith 
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. « » we are of all men the most 
to be pitied.” (I Cor. 15, 14, 19) 
But the real answer to the ob- 
jection is that the Church is not 
too much of anything. She is a 
sane balance of a great many 
things, in this case, the balance 
between body and soul. This is the 
difference between a Catholic and 
a heretic. A Catholic is calmly 
sane about all creation and _ its 
Creator, while a heretic is a man 
gone mad over a few particulars. 
When the early Fathers wanted 
to describe a man who broke out 
of the full round of Catholic truths 
for a narrow and lop-sided view 
of life, the Greeks had a word for 
it: “heretic,” one who picks and 
chooses. By it they meant he picks 
and chooses part, and leaves the 
rest. He is content with half truths. 
It’s simpler. Sometimes the 
answers seem to be easier to un- 
derstand. There is only one ob- 
jection. They aren’t answers at all. 
It is fumbling at the lock of the 
mysteries of life with half a key. 
For a Catholic the problem is 
harder. You always have twice as 
much to think about. You have to 
balance two truths instead of one. 
It’s a constant effort to stretch your 
mind to fit the broadness of the 
Church. But it’s worth the effort. 
You’re balanced. It is symbolic 
that a man becomes a Catholic by 
having baptismal waters poured 
over his head which contains two 
lobes of the brain evenly balanc- 
ing one another. 
Yesterday thoughts were mixed 
up in my head like my beads some- 
times get twisted in my pocket. Al- 


bigensians who were too spiritual 
. . » Communists who are too ma- 
terialistic . . . the Catholic Church 
which is a balanced combination 
of the two extremes . . . the Ro- 
sary ... the Assumption. Finally I 
straightened them out and found 
them all hanging together like a 
Rosary—and they were hanging 
on the Rosary! 

I looked at both ends of eight 
hundred years of attacks on the 
Catholic Church and found that 
she was defending herself with the 
same weapon—the Rosary. 

In the twelfth century the Ro- 
sary was the Mother of God’s 
answer to men who didn’t want 
to have bodies; in the twentieth 
it is her answer to men who think 
they have nothing else. 

The Albigensians wanted to 
leave the broad Catholic world 
where a man is made of body and 
soul and get into the narrower 
world where he is only half that 
much: a lone soul. “The body and 
all material things are evil!” they 
shouted in the face of the Church. 
When she heard this, she broke 
out into a cold sweat. “Don’t do 
it,” she pleaded, “Those foul 
blasphemies are against a good 
thing God made. We were saved 
from Hell by the pain-tortured 
Body of God. We are fitted for 
Heaven by that same Body in Holy 
Communion. You can save your 
soul only by virtues that demand 
the help of your body and your 
neighbor’s. For the love of God 
and neighbor and for your own 
good, don’t do it. You are unbal- 
ancing the order God set up. Right 
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now I can’t tell you exactly what 
will happen. But I can make a 
pretty shrewd guess and it’s hor- 
rible. You're going to be mangled 
beyond recognition.” 

But they preferred to tread their 
own sad and narrow path. And it 
happened. Bodily life was evil, 
then get rid of it. Food sustained 
life, then throw it out. Marriage 
leads to others having life, so 
don’t get married; if you are al- 
ready, leave your wife. At any rate, 
don’t have children. It was the 
Catholic principle that the body 
is not as important as the soul 
thrown out of balance. In the end 
we have something like a summary 
of modern day morals: suicide, di- 
vorce, adultery, and birth control. 

However, the woman who gave 
a body to the Son of God was 
not slow in replying. St. Dominic 
came on the scene with a Rosary 
and the answer. His argument was 
something like this: 

“As a Catholic I can see your 
point. The body can get you into 
an awful mess. But it can also get 
you into Heaven. How else are 
you going to practise the virtues? 
And another thing . . . if Christ 
had not been God He couldn't 
have merited for us the way He 
did. But if He didn’t have a body 
He couldn’t have suffered His Pas- 
sion, and we'd still be standing 
here in our sins. 

“I know you'll have a lot more 
to think about if you come back to 
the Church. But look at what you 
have done to yourselves. You 
started out so spiritual and you've 
ended up worse than pagans. I’m 
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not saying the body and the ma- 
terial world are everything, but 
they are something . . . and they’re 
something God made and meant 
for us to use. He must have 
thought these things were pretty 
good or He wouldn’t have had a 
body of His own and lived here. 
You don’t have to put them in the 
first place. That’s wrong too. But 
put them in the place where they 
belong. Wisdom consists in putting 
things just in the right place. So 
get wise to yourselves. 

“You object that it is degrading 
to have bodies and to use material 
things. I can only answer that’s the 
way God made things. He is good 
and He wants to show His good- 
ness. In fact, He wants to show 
more than that. He wants to show 
His Mercy—which is goodness to 
those who don’t deserve it but 
rather the opposite. He let us fall 
into sin so we would need His 
Mercy and afterwards He sent His 
Son to save us. That’s the way He 
wants it. Remember He is so all- 
powerful we can’t resist Him—not 
even His Mercy. 

“Here’s what you need. Take 
this string of beads. They are all 
meditations on the life of Jesus 
who became flesh and dwelt 
among us. The Passion is the cen- 
tral event in history. Calvary tow- 
ers higher than the fartherest star. 
Golgotha is the cross-roads of all 
creation. And the Rosary is a 
group of meditations on the Pas- 
sion. The first five Mysteries lead 
up to it, the second five are it, and 
the last five are God’s reward for 
it. Say it and you'll save your souls. 
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And with the condition you're in 
now, you will save your bodies and 
minds, too.” 

For eight hundred years Rosary 
beads slipped through the soft 
white hands of wives, the work 
hardened hands of their husbands, 
the tired sensitive hands of pre- 
lates and scholars, through the 
restless wondering hands of chil- 


_ dren, and now we lift our heads 


up from our prayers to see mater- 
ialism in front of us again. 

Materialistic Communism is a 
world-wide effort to make the 
world more narrow. It would con- 
fine us to the things that can be 
counted up by the local Commis- 
sar and probably taken away. 
Again the Mother of God and the 
Catholic Church answer with the 
balance of the Rosary. The Rosary 
is a mixture in right proportions of 
the material and spiritual worlds. 

As we finger the Rosary beads 
we read Heaven’s message in 
Braille type: “Material things are 
good but they are not everything. 
The best is yet to be, and if you 
live the virtues of the Rosary you'll 
see that too, someday.” Heaven 
breaks through at every Salutation. 

It is no wonder that Fatima’s 
message was: “If you want to save 
the world, say the Rosary.” The 
world was saved by the Joyful, 
Sorrowful and Glorious Mysteries 
of Jesus and Mary. It will be saved 
that way again. It will be saved 
in no other way. 

It is enlightening to note that 
almost six months to the day after 
Pope Pius XI issued his Encycli- 
eal “Divini Redemptoris” “On 
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Atheistic Communism,” he issued 
“Ingravescentibus Malis” “On the 
Recitation of the Rosary to Com- 
bat Modern Evils.” 

Of course, November 1, 1950 
added a new luster to the Rosary. 
It made the Fourth Glorious Mys- 
tery a dogma of Faith. The pur- 
pose of the definition was to re- 
mind those devoted exclusively to 
the cultivation of the body and 
the material world that as heretics 
they again were living in a narrow 
world. They were not giving these 
the emphasis they should have. 
They were meant for more. The 
world is not a stairway to the stars. 
It never stops that short. It runs 
right into Heaven’s gate. And the 


‘body—if they keep it in the right 


place, someday it shall rise again 
to stand forever before God. 

The Catholic Church is too 
broad and embracing to be stuffed 
into the narrow confines of Al- 
bigensianism or Communism. Man 
is not a ghost as the Albigensians 
thought, but neither is he a corpse 
as the Communists think. He is a 
body and soul as the Church 
teaches. He shows that he is every 
time he says his Rosary. He prays 
with his whole body and soul. He 
kneels, blesses himself, clutches 
beads with God’s own blessing on 
them, and over slowly moving 
lips pours out his soul to God. 

We need not fear for the world’s 
salvation. It does not hang on a 
thread that may snap any minute. 
It is upheld by a force which even 
Atomic Bombs cannot shatter. We 
are safe. We are held by a string 
of beads in a Woman’s hand. 
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Pigeons In The Storm 


A SHORT STORY 


Waldo Wright 


YLVIA spread the mixed grain 

into the trough, tossed the grain 
scoop into the bin and closed the 
lid. Here in a new world she was 
already at home, feeding pigeons 
as she had done in the little cote 
her father had back of their house 
below the bridge in Luxembourg. 
Doing familiar things like that in 
this new country, tied her to life, 
like a thread holds on a button. 
In a few weeks the ice would be 
breaking on the creek, Doc Clay- 
comb had told her, and Roth could 
putter around outdoors, growing 
strong again. 


Watching the birds feed, she 
knew Doc was right. Pigeons 
were more intelligent than people. 
People got lost in their own minds 
but pigeons always knew their way 
back to their first cote. She looked 
around to make sure the birds were 
ready for the night. The cocks 
lined along the feeder ledge or 
strutted on the feeder top, just to 
show off to the sober-eyed hens 
sitting patiently on the warm eggs 
in the overhead nests. Then light, 
fading from the dust-grayed win- 
dow of the barn, reminded her of 
Roth lying in the front room. 
Waiting for her. Simetimes she 
wondered if he would ever be 


really well again; ever forget the 
things they had done to him in the 
prison camp. 

All last fall, fear, like an angry 
hawk, had sunk its fallons into her 
heart when she looked through the 
blue chintz curtains and saw Roth 
leaning upright on a hoe, shading 
his eyes to look upwards at the 
birds. He stood like a man who 
had lost something that only her 
love could bring back. Her love 
and the miracle of the child she 
bore within her. 


Warm broth would help Roth. 
But killing one of these young 
birds not yet out of the nest was 
something else again. She hated 
to take life away from these birds 
she had fed and nurtured, the birds 
whose flights Roth had watched 
all summer and fall when they 
wheeled over the acres beyond the 
barn, or sailed toward the peaceful 
mountain, 

Now storm clouds were swallow- 
ing the light in swift gulps. Snow 
pounded the windows and shook | 
the planking of the old barn. She 
must hurry before the path to the 
house was blocked. She grabbed 
the loft ladder, carefully mounting 
the wooden rungs, and reached the 
nearest nest. Her hand closed on a 
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feathered squab that edged back 
from the rim of the nest bowl, 
striking at her hand with a jag- 
ged wing. 

The other pigeons stopped peck- 
ing in the trough or strutting on 
the run-way and were silent, their 
heads tilted to listen and watch. 
Her fingers circled the pin feathery 
neck of the young bird and she 
dragged it from its nest. It was 
for Roth, she was doing it for Roth. 
The mother bird flew into the nest, 
pushed the other squab back of her 
body and scolded deep in her 
throat, beating at Sylvia with her 
fanned out white pinions. Suddenly 
she felt herself in the place of this 
bird, fighting for its own. 

All right, little mother, one will 
be enough, she thought. For a 
moment she hesitated, almost putt- 
ing the bird back in the nest. But 
remembering Roth’s need for 
strength and the hunger of the 
unborn child, she turned her head 
aside, and letting go of the up- 
right bar of the ladder, she twisted 
the squab’s neck until it fell limp 
in her hand. With the feel of its 
small warm body, the ladder 
seemed to lean away from her. She 
grabbed wildly to catch herself. 
The cote turned upside down in a 
dizzy flash as she hit the edge of 
the trough. 

She lay still on the begasse litter, 
waiting through shock, for her 
nerves to report the dreaded pain. 
Overhead, the feeding began 


again. Hens on the trough nodded 
their heads into the loose grain; 
cocks on the edge of nests dis- 
gorged their chymed food into the 
satchel mouths of their greedy 


young. They felt no regret at her 
fall, held no wake over the little 
dead thing still clutched in her 
hand. 

She could not think motion into 
her arms or legs, but lay there 
ordering her body to get up for 
Roth and the child’s sake. She 
thought of him and of the frantic 
hope in her heart when, the final 
papers stamped and_ restamped, 
she and Roth had been free of the 
old world. And Roth was able to 
leave the trade of tailor he always 
hated, for these acres across the 
ocean, because an old doctor had 
offered to bridge the gap between 
despair and a fresh hold on life. 
She could not let Roth down. She 
grasped the nearest rung, pulled 
herself to a half-crouched position 
and gathered her legs under her 
the way a cow rises in its stall. 

Once on her feet, she turned 
toward the light, pushed the batten 
door open with her weight, and 
headed into the driving snow. 
Across the pasture, she could make 
out the eaves of the squat white 
cottage where Roth was fighting it 
out in the front room. Sleet clawed 
her face and neck, but she drew 
Roth’s old coat closer up to her 
chin. The coat was like his arms 
steadying her, shielding her. Per- 
haps it wasn’t right to be happy, to 
know so full and selfless a love. 

It had always been that way 
with him. It had been that way 
when he played gay little folk 
songs on his merry zither, songs 
they had sung as children together 
tending their family goats in the 
hills north of the city. After they 
were married in the cathedral and 
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after he closed the shop on the 
day’s work, nothing mattered but 
being together. They had their 
dinner of noodles and goat cheese, 
and she would get the red and 
green slippers she had knitted him, 
and light his long-stemmed Bavar- 
ian pipe. Then he would play and 
sing for her, and eternity was a 
word for their love. That was be- 
fore war and sickness had hurt 
him. 


A shoot of pain brought her to 
her knees. Why couldn’t she just 
roll her tired body into this white 
blanket and dream of walking 
again with Roth’s arm around her 
on holidays in the market square, 
where the French band played 
across from the cathedral? She 
struggled up and bending, crept 
forward to the porch. But when 
her hand closed on the frosted 
knob, her knees gave and she 
crumbled to the kitchen floor. She 
couldn’t expect Roth to walk 
through the storm for help. He was 
too weak. So she must live for them 
all. 


She kicked the door closed and 
pulled herself into the rocker by 
the stove. She picked up the bird, 
plucked its feathers and cleaned 
it, sitting by the stove. If she could 
hold out, perhaps by morning Doc 
Claycomb and his housekeeper, 
Mrs. Sullivan, would look in to see 
how they were getting on. Now 
broth for them both was the thing, 
the only thing. She raised the stove 
lid, thrust a length of dry birch on 
the white ash and moved the iron 
pot over the flame. The bird was 
in the: pot with water enough, and 


soon there would be broth to give - 
them strength. 


The pains were on her again. 
She slumped to the sofa, pulling 
up the blanket while her mind 
groped among old wives’ tales for 
something more she could do. 
Above all, she was thankful Roth 
hadn’t heard her come in. Wait 
for the broth to be ready, then 
pray she could take it to him. If 
only they had a phone! Or at least 
a farm truck—some way to get 
down the dirt road and along the 
four miles to the doctor. 


The good odor of broth tingled 
in her nose, and then beyond the 
wall, she heard Roth calling out to 
her. She tried to answer, then shut 
her mouth tight on the sounds she 
must not give. Dear Roth, who 
never complained! 

“He’s still a frightened man,” 
Doc Claycomb had told her, when 
they arrived at the farm. “And 
frightened men are sick men in 
body as well as nerves.” 

“You're disappointed in us,” she 
had said, with the fear in her that 
he would send them away. 

“No. You're just what the 
mimeographed sheet said—two 
people wanting to work in a free 
country,” he said. “And I want to 
help you do it. I want to go on 
doing what my son went over there 
for.” He had looked over the flat 
field, toward the mountain. “The 
main thing is to give your husband 
an interest in life. We'll start him 
raising pigeons.” 

So they built the cote inside the 
old barn, and a fly for the old 
birds who mustn’t be let out. That 
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summer Roth began to notice the 
birds. He would stop hoeing the 
potatoes to look up when the 
young birds circled overhead or 
glided off toward the woods, or 
lighted along the eaves of the barn. 
When they passed from view, Roth 
would look quickly toward the 
house and hurry back to work hill- 
ing the vines. But once indoors he 
became a tailor without his cloth. 
Old birds seek their first nest, Doc 
had said. So Roth seemed only 
partly here, in this new land. She 
would place his zither across his 
knees and hand him the pick. He 
would touch a string and then drop 
— to his side, staring at the 
wall. 

The winter closed in early, and 
when Doc Claycomb visited them 
at Thanksgiving, she had told him 
about the baby. 

“It’s for Roth,” she cried. “He’s 
got to understand that life’s be- 
ginning over again for us. That 
we've escaped. He'll be cured 
when he sees his boy growing up, 
not afraid of anyone or anything 
. .” Deep inside she remembered 
what old wives had told her, whis- 
pering from generations of stone 
houses and cellars warm with the 
bodies of cows and smell of new 
life coming to the bundles of straw 
in the corner of hard earth floors. 
Birth happening all the time every- 
where. 

The blanket slipped to the floor 
and she heard Roth calling her 
again. She got to her feet, dipped 
a cup into the boiling broth and 
walked as well as she could into 
the front room. 

“Sylvia ... 1 thought... I was 


afraid for you.” His eyes begged 
her to forgive him for not being up 
and helping her at this time as a 
husband should. But the fever had 
wasted his strength. 


“Here, Roth, hot broth. I made 
it for you, darling.” She put her 
arm under his shoulder, propping 
him up, holding the cup to his lips. 

But his eyes so blue and 
~crigtate in his thin face looked at 
“It’s my fault for letting you,” he 
said. “We’re lost here in the snow, 
and I’m no use. What shall we do?” 

“Tm all right. Drink your broth.” 

“You're not all right.” But he 
drank, and she let him sink back 
on the bed. He’s batting his broken 
wings against the storm, she 
thought. 

“The pigeons .. .” he said. “The 
pigeons, Sylvia . . . the pigeons. . .” 

“They're safe, dear,” she said 
gently. 

“The pigeons. . .” he called after 
her as she closed the door. It was 
the snow and the fever getting 
him. She dipped the empty cup in- 
to the broth, but couldn’t hold the 
wet handle. It slipped and broke 
on the floor. It didn’t seem to mat- 
ter. Nothing seemed to matter but 
the pain. 

The storm was like a wild beast 
at their door. Wind shook the 
house, and somewhere a door 
slammed then banged open again. 
She had no time or will to find 
out which door it was. 

She was back on the picnic 
ground, at the edge of the pine 
forest in Luxembourg. There was 
the wheeze of a carrousel turning 
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on its worn pedestal and cracked 
music coming from its old organ. 
Round and round it went in her 
head, with great pigeons for 
mounts. Suddenly the pigeons flew 
away, and she heard the beat of 
their wings at the window. But 
they couldn’t get in and no one 
could get out. 

None of this is real, she thought. 
Then the sounds she had tried to 
smother, broke away from her, and 
she screamed. 

The figure was blurred at first 
as it moved toward her. Coming 
near, it grew clearer. She stared 
up at the broad smiling face of 
Mrs. Sullivan. 

“Now don’t be tryin’ to talk,” 
said Mrs. Sullivan. “It’s by the 
grace of the Blessed Mary that the 
good doctor and myself got here 
on a night like it was. A fine boy 
you have now, and nothin’ to worry 
about.” 

She took a moment to under- 
stand that she was in bed, and the 
sun was shining on silver and b! 
outside. 

“My baby .. . Roth. . . how did 
you know?” She struggled to sit up. 

Mrs. Sullivan beamed down. “It 
was your husband, may the Saints 
restore him. On his hands and 
knees he crawled to the barn and 
drove the old pigeons into the 
storm. They flew to the doctor's 


house as he knew they would. 
When we heard them beatin’ at 
the windows and cooin’ like ban- 
shees, sure we knew something was 
wrong.” 

“Don’t you be gettin’ up now.” 
Mrs. Sullivan firmly tucked her 
back on the pillows. “The doctor’s 
with him, and he'll soon be a new 
man, so proud of you and his son, 
he is.” 

“The baby?” she said. Roth had 
done this, gone out in the storm! 
Roth had remembered that old 
pigeons return to their first cote. 

She held out her arms for the 
little bundle Mrs. Sullivan took 
from the basket by the stove. Such 
a wrinkled scrap of face with 
Roth’s blue eyes. When his cheeks 
filled out and he grew tall and 
strong, he would ride a bright yel- 
low tractor along the green rows of 
fields. Her son and Roth’s. 

“You should hear the father of 
him braggin’ to the doctor how he’s 
going to make this bottom land the 
best farm in the state,” Mrs. Sulli- 
van went on. “And pigeons. He’s 
goin’ to raise hundreds of ’em, so 
he says.” 

Sylvia held the child closer. 
She could see him already stand- 
ing with his father looking up at 
the sky where the pigeons wheeled 
like men’s hopes, ever higher and 
freer in their flights. 


Devotion Both Ways 


“My little son,” writes a devoted mother, “is a bright pink 
with poison ivy. He wandered into the woods back of the house 
to make me a crown for Mother’s Day. Tastefully he interwove 
pansies and poison ivy. But it was really a beautiful crown 
and I wore it—unscathed.”—Father Danie] A. Lord, S.J. 
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Our Elders Move Westward 


Most of them are women 
Reprinted from The Statistical Bulletin 


ALTHOUGH it was our young 

who were advised to go West, 
the elders among us have moved 
there more readily. Currently 
there are about 1,575,000 persons 
at ages 65 and over in the West, 
more than 10 times the number of 
a half-century ago. During the 
same period the total population 
of the West has grown fivefold— 
less than half the rate for the aged. 
These rates of growth in the West, 
for both the aged and the total 
population, are much higher than 
those for the country as a whole. 
The number at ages 65 and over in 
the nation quadrupled from 1900 
to 1950, while the total popula- 
tion just doubled. 

Compared with the West, the 
aged in the rest of the country 
have increased at a much lower 
rate. In the South the number at 
ages 65 and over in 1950 was only 
4.16 times that in 1900, while in 
the other regions the correspond- 
ing ratios were even smaller. This 
pattern of most rapid increase in 
number of aged in the West has 
persisted for at least 50 years. 

As a result of this trend the West 
has increased its share of the coun- 
try’s older population. Whereas 
that region had only 5 percent of 


the country’s aged in 1900, the 
proportion had risen to 12.8 per. 
cent by 1950. This rapid increase 
in the West was at the expense of 
the Northeast and North Central 
regions. There has been relatively 
little change in the proportion of 
aged in the South. 

Our elders in the West have also 
increased in relation to the total 
population in the area. In 1900 
that region had only 3.8 percent 
of its total population at ages 65 
and over, a figure somewhat below 
the national average. However, in 
both 1930 and 1940 the West 
had substantially higher propor- 
tions of elders than the country 
as a whole. 

This change resulted largely 
from the attraction to the West— 
particularly California—of elderly 
widows and retired persons. After 
1940 there was not only a great 
influx of aged into the West but 
also a large-scale movement of 
young adults and their children. 
As a result of this migration, by 
1950 the position of the West with 
regard to its proportion of aged 
had fallen to just about the coun- 
try’s average. 

The problems arising from our 
aging population are affected, to 
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OUR ELDERS MOVE WESTWARD 


some extent, by the proportion of 
women among our elderly, since 
they are less likely than men to 
seek positions for their support. 
This is especially important for the 
West, where there has been an ex- 
tremely rapid increase in the num- 
ber of older women. 

At the turn of the century and 
until recent years, women were 
considerably outnumbered by men 
in the population 65 and over. In 
1900 there were only 634 women 
per 1,000 men of these ages in the 
West, but in the years since then 
the deficit of females has rapidly 
disappeared. By 1940 there were 
only slightly fewer women than 
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men and by 1950 there were ac-— 
tually more, the ratio being 1,078 
women per 1,000 men. Neverthe- 
less, the ratio of females to males 
in the West is still the lowest in 
the country. 

All areas of the country have 
been brought sharply face to face 
with the problem of an aging pop- 
ulation. Except for the national 
character of some aspects of our 
Social Security laws, the solutions 
must be found within the frame- 
work of local social and economic 
conditions. In the West an addi- 
tional problem is created by the 
a number of aged migrating 

ere. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Parents’ Greatest Gift 


A For God 


Rev. J. M. Lelen 


ODAY more than ever, and to- 

morrow more than today, the 
words of the Master keep and will 
keep ringing in our ears: “The 
Harvest is great, but the laborers 
are few.” 

Ever and anon those words are 
heard from the hid battlements of 
Eternity. Now and then one bish- 
op sounds a note of alarm: it is the 
future of his diocese which is at 
stake. It is a dismal sight to see a 
village without a church: but what 
of a church without a pastor? 


We need more priests than ever 
before. And it takes fifteen years 
to make a priest. Partly caused by 
Satanic styles and fashions with 
their flashes of fleshliness, there is 
a smell of sin in the air which 
kills many a germ of priestly vo- 
cation. Books, so called novels, 
that sneer at modesty, are found 
everywhere with their stench of 
sulphur which replaces the per- 
fume of incense. 

In the days of yore, in families, 


poor perhaps, but genuinely Chris- 
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tion, God found His children of 
predilection and predestination, 
and the shepherd could select 
many a new Samuel. The little 
lad with docility to God’s grace 


wended his way towards the sanc-_ 


tuary; and proud of carrying their 
burden of glory, parents made sac- 
rifices to give a priest to the 
Church. 

It is not so today. A business 
college is better than a seminary 
for their sons, fathers and moth- 
ers think. The boy himself, 
breathing the atmosphere of natur- 
alism, neopaganism and_indiffer- 
entism in the midst of which ave 
live, dislikes the march towards 
the altar. Jesus “looks on him, 
loves him, and speaks to him, who 
being struck sad at the saying, 
Ti away sorrowful.” Mark 10:- 
21). 

“Sorrowful.” Yes, for a great 
force, if it swerve, means great 
ruin. Their fall is worst whose 
fall is from the sky. The snow 
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once soiled makes the blackest 
mud. “Lilies that fester smell far 
worse than weeds.” 


Henceforth, a priestly vocation 
will have to grow as the lily 
among thorns; it will germinate 
and assert itself through contradic- 
tions and difficulties of all sorts. 


Now sinking into the terminus of 
eternity, this old Country Pastor 
begs leave to address the mothers 
of this land of the leal; he has 
written for them the following 
prayer. Blessedly happy he will be 
if now and then they graciously 
recite it. Here it is: 

Jesus, very God and very Man, 
our Eternal Priest, Thou hast told 
us to pray the Lord of the harvest 
to send forth laborers for the har- 
vesting. I beseech Thee, there- 
fore, if it be not contrary to Thy — 
Divine Decrees, call Thou my son 
to work for the salvation of souls; 
may he some day become a priest, 
if it is Thy holy will. Amen. 


This Is A Hot One! 


A Methodist minister was very fond of strong condiments. 
One time he dined in a hotel and had a small flask before him, 
containing his own private pepper sauce. A man at the same 
table asked him whether he could allow him to flavor his own 
meat with it. After some hesitation and a cautious wierene 
he consented to allow his fellow guest to try his private bran 
of condiment. After the inquisitive man got over his first shock, 
he said to the minister: “You are a minister, I believe.” 


“Yes, Sir, I am preaching the Gospel.” 


“And you believe in hell?” 


“I feel bound to warn people concerning it and the wisdom 


of avoiding it.” 


“You believe in real fire in hell?” 
“I accept the word of the Scripture for it.” 


“T have met your kind before, but never one who carried 
samples of it with him.”—Fr. Walter, O.S.B. 
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Heart To Heart 


With Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


Talks 


ERE is more than one reason 

why your teacher may ask you 
to date your paper each day as 
you set about doing your daily 
written tasks. You probably re- 
member that ever since you were 
in the primary grades you have 
been doing this. Then, the aim of 
the teacher was to teach you. the 
correct spelling of the months of 
the year. This may still be one of 
the reasons for a grammar grade 
teacher who asks that each paper 
must be dated. Could you be one 
of the few boys and girls who in- 
sist on omitting the “r” in Febru- 
ary? 

Soon all the students whether 
they be attending a grammar 
school, a high school, a college, or 
a university will be writing the 
name of a new month for the year 
1951. Yes, October. And what a 
month is October! Besides being 
one of the loveliest of the autumn 
season, it is one of the most cher- 
ished months of our Holy Mother 
the Church. Why? Because of the 
honor and love we give to our 
Blessed Mother under the title of, 
“Queen of the Holy Rosary.” 

Truly this must be the age of 
queens. There is hardly a week 
passes that someone hasn’t been 


proclaimed queen of something. 
Pictures appear of queens in news- 
papers and magazines, in the news 
reel and on television. But there 
is one thing about these queens. 
People soon forget all about them. 
Their joy and thrill of being a 
queen is short-lived. It lasts for 
such a short time. Even the span 
of time that an earthly queen 
reigns in her palatial residence 
isn’t forever. 

Earthly queens as everybody 
else in the world are born—reign a 
while—then die and people soon 
forget all about them. But there 
is an exceptional Queen. One was 
born on this earth but who never 
reigned. One who departed this 
life unlike any other queen for 
She was assumed into Heaven. 
One whom mankind will never 
forget as long as the minutes make 
the hour—the hours the day—the 
days the year—the years the cen- 
turies. 

Our Blessed Mother of God is a 
Queen. She. is Queen of all the 
Angels and Saints in Heaven. How 
lovely She must be with Her 
Heavenly Court. But Her Queen- 
ship is not for Heaven alone. She 
reigns as our Heavenly Queen here 
on earth. That makes qyeryone of 
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us her subject. How wonderful 
it is to be under Her dominion. 
During this coming month of 
October, our Blessed Mother will 
be honored in a special way—a 


way She loves best under this title 


as mentioned before, “Queen of 
the Holy Rosary.” So, as her sub- 
jects we shall be asked to give Her 
honor by praying the rosary every- 
day during this month. 

‘You will hear much about this 
Rosary month. This can be truly 
called the golden era of the rosary. 
I don’t know that there was ever 
a time before in the history of the 
world when people were almost 


‘begged to pray the beads. It is 


true that throughout history, the 
rosary proved a powerful answer 
to wipe out terrible evils. But I 
cannot imagine so many people de- 
voting so much time and energy to 
spread the devotion to the rosary 
as is being done in our beloved 
country today. 

There is a lot of sales talk about 
praying the rosary every day. And 
there is a lot of pressure put upon 
us too. It’s all because of that 
little word, “if.” If we do not pray 


the rosary as our Blessed Mother 
has Herself requested we can not 
expect the peace and happiness 


She promises. 


Boys and girls, let’s decide to 
be good subjects of Mary, our 
Mother. The rosary is powerful, 
more powerful than all the A- 
bombs the world can manufacture. 
The power of the bomb ends in 
destruction. The power of the ro- 
sary ends in salvation. This salva- 
tion will extend not only to our- 
selves but to the whole world. 

So, everytime you date your 
paper with October 1951 may a 
‘very special thought come to your 
mind, a thought of Our Lady hold- 
ing a golden rosary in Her hands. 
Then stop a moment to listen to 
what She is saying,—“My dear 
child, it is October. October is the 
month of the Holy Rosary. Have 
you said yours today? Will you 
please say it before the day is 
over? Don’t forget it, dear. Prom- 
ise Me.” 

Boys and girls what will your 
answer to our Beautiful Lady in 
lad Could anyone really say 


God Has No Defender 


“In our public schools and state colleges and in most of our 
non-sectarian coHeges and universities, it is all right for the 
teacher to scoff at God or even to deny His existence. That, 


of course, is academic freedom. 


“Tf another teacher, however, offers a defense of God, or 
any indication that God exists, that is a violation of the Con- 
‘stitution — a violation of the separation of ‘Church and State. 
At ‘hest, God is only tolerated in such schools and colleges.” 


—Neil MacNeil. 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


Pope Pius Asks ‘Integral Forma- 
tion’ of Adolescent: His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII has called for the 
“integral formation of the adoles- 
cent in the spirit of the most gen- 
uine tradition of the Church,” 
which he said “is always amenable 
to scientific progress yet solidly 
bound by the spirit of the Gospel.” 
This call was made in a papal mes- 
sage directed to the Fourth Inter- 
American Congress on Catholic 
Education meeting in Rio de Jan- 
eiro, Brazil. 


Recalling that Christ founded 
the Church on revealed doctrine, 
positive law and a living teaching 
authority, the Pontiff pointed out 
that “in the epoch when liberty is 
so exalted, pedagogy insists on re- 
calling that this exercise of liberty 
is limited in its origins by immut- 
able duties inherent in our condi- 
tion as creatures.” 


The papal message urged the 
Catholic educators “not to be cor- 
rupted by the errors which some 
modern, materialist-infected’ theor- 
ies are introducing into education.” 

“The wise precepts of. Christian 
humanism insisting more on. form- 
ation than on multiplicity of know- 
ledge and more on education than 
merely on. teaching,” it stated, “will 
avoid the danger of these philo- 


sophies. which have brought many 
to deplorable pragmatism.” 

The Pope declared it praise- 
worthy to know the modem 
schools of thought, but pleaded 
that the educators seek first of all 
the intimate knowledge of history 
and the Church’s pedagogy, in 
which case “they will often dis- 
cover that what they admire in 
other systems is what was copied 
from Christian tradition.” 

The Holy Father further asked 
that the Catholic educators be “un- 
afraid to complete the notion of 
liberty with the affirmation of re- 
sponsibility, which includes sub- 
ordination of liberty to due respect 
for one’s neighbor, superiors and 
Creator.” 

“Another great evil of our time 
is the crisis in authority,” the Pon- 
tiff said. He invited a study of 
methods to introduce among Cath- 
olic students and organizations a 
knowledge of how indispensable 
respect and submission to author- 
ity are for obtaining the common 
good in an ordered society. 


Christian Home is Key To Vo- 
cations: Most Rev. Leo A. Pursley, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Fort Wayne, 
proclaimed the Christian home as 
the key to abundant religious vo- 
cations during the keynote address 
recently at the fifth annual Voea- 
tion Institute on the campus of 
the University of Notre Dame. 

“If we are interested in more 
religious’ vocations, we must be 
more interested im the one and 
only source of supply,” Bishop 
Pursley declared in his keynote 
address. “We must concentrate our 
spiritual resources and energies, 
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our prayers and our programs and 
our projects on the task of making 
every Catholic home Christian— 
Christ-centered, Christ-governed, 
Christ-minded, Christ-conscious— 
until the whole atmosphere of the 
home is alive with the spirit of 
His love.” 

Bishop Pursley reviewed several 
common disorders of the modern 
home in his address. “When the 
raiment means more than the body 
you have the disorder of exhibi- 
tionism and the silly notion that 
personal charm depends on clothes 
and cosmetics,” he declared. 
“When the body means more than 
the soul you have the disorder of 
sensualism, which leads by succes- 
sive surrenders to the final en- 
slavement of the flesh. It appears 
also in the tendency to coddle 
children and cater to their whims, 
to encourage them to form only 
human and selfish attachments, to 
cushion all the sharp corners of 
life around them and deny them 
the necessary discipline of sacri- 
fice, to prolong their infancy by 
excessive solicitude, to make them 
permanently immature and there- 
fore incapable of sound judgment 
and wise decision. . . 

“When money means more than 
morality you have the disorder of 
materialism—not to mention the 
abomination of the singing com- 
mercial—which starves the soul on 
a diet of breakfast food and beauty 
cream. When the present world 
means more than the world to 
come. . .you have the disorder of 
secularism which, like.a hundred 
sticky fingers, reaches into edu- 
cation, marriage, business, enter- 
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tainment, every human interest 
and activity.” 


‘Typical Family’ of 11: An Iowa 
family of 11 — picked as a “typical 
American family” in a magazine 
series — wound up a week of do- 
ing the big town of New York by 
attending Mass at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Tracy and 
their children, of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, were singled out by the 
Ladies Home Journal for the “typ- 
ical family” title. The magazine 
was impressed by the “rugged in- 
dividualism” shown in Mr. Tracy’s 
decision — despite having 11 
mouths to feed — to quit a steady 
job and go into business for him- 
self. He set up a Fort Dodge office 
as agent for Remington Rand, Inc. 

When James J. Rand, president 
of Remington Rand, heard of this, 
he invited the whole Tracy family 
to come to New York as his guests. 
That made an everi dozen, for 
Grandma, Mrs. Kathryn Tracy, 
came along, too, on her first trip 
to the metropolis of the East. She 
was official baby sitter for the 
children, who range in age from 21 
months to 16 years. 

Trans-World Airlines, which 
flew the Tracys in and out of New 
York, said it was the largest single 
family movement by air ever car- 
ried on a commercial plane. a 


Key To Happy Family Life: 
Genuine affection between the 
father and mother and between 
parents and their children, is ne- 
cessary to maintain a happy family 
circle, Dr. Walter L. Wilkins, pro- 
fessor of psychology and director 
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of the department at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, said recently before an In- 
stitute on Mental Hygiene at the 
University of Detroit. 


He also stressed the need for 
emotional maturity on the part of 
parents which will enable them to 
respect their children as individ- 
uals capable of sharing decisions 
which affect their welfare and of 
accepting responsibility. He warn- 
ed that even an infant knows 
whether his parents actually like 
him, whether they are indifferent, 
or whether they are actually hos- 
tile, and that children know when 
their parents care for each other. 

The immoral home, the broken 
home, or the home where both 
parents are absent when the child 
is home, is psychologically bad for 
children, the noted psychologist 
added. Relatives living in the 
home where children are reared 
also creates an “unfortunate” sit- 
uation, Professor Wilkins warned. 
He also cautioned against parents 
trying to achieve -personal ambi- 
tions vicariously through _ their 
children by pressuring them to 
achieve more than they are able 
to do. “Every child’s standards 
should be set upon his own ability 
and not by the ability of the fam- 
ily,” Professor Wilkins declared. 

On the other hand he warned 
against overprotection and refusal 
to allow a child to grow up. “It 
is necessary in training a child to 
perhaps give him a little more 


than he is ready for, to see if he , 


can grow to meet it.” 


Birth Control Making Australia 
Neurotic: A warning that the Aus- 


tralian community is becoming in- 
creasingly neurotic because of the 
prevalence of birth control has 
been issued by one of Australia’s 
eminent psychiatrists. The warning 
was given by Dr. K. Minogue, a 
prominent Catholic, who addressed 
a large audience in the Wallace 
Theater at Sydney University. 


Birth control, he said, instead of 
bringing happiness, leads only to 
great unhappiness and remorse, 
with the result that mental insta- 
bility and disorder become com- 
mon. 


When the practice of birth con- 
trol swept the Roman empire, it 
resulted in a rule of the family by 
children — a state of society which 
is also common today, he asserted. 
Referring to modern times, he 
went on, many mothers consult 
psychiatrists about their “problem 
children,” but the treatment often: 
needed is that of the problem 
mother, who has to much of theory 
and not enough practice in the 
rearing of children. 

“The ultimate result of birth 
control in the Roman empire,” Dr. 
Minogue continued, “was that it 
went down and down until, in the 
fourth century, Rome was over- 
come by the barbarians. The his- 
torical facts are that where birth 
control sweeps through a nation, 
that nation is doomed to disaster, 
and in no case has a nation ever 
survived. That is why students of 
history are becoming more and 
more pessimistic about the future 
of Australia.” Australia is now ob- 
liged to import inhabitants from 
abroad, he said, and has reached 


national decay much faster than 
any other nation. 


‘One-Child Homes’ Growing: 
Approximately half of all single- 
family dwellings built during the 
first half of 1950 were “one child 
homes,” a materials use survey by 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency here discloses. Moreover, 
the percentage of “one child 
homes” being constructed has 
—_ than doubled within a de- 
cade. 


While the Housing and Home 
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Finance Agency did not use the 
phrase “one child home” in an- 
nouncing survey results, that label 
might well be applied to the “typ- 
ical four-room house” which made 
up about half of all detached 
single-family dwellings built in the 
first six months of 1950. Such a 
house, HHFA says, includes two 
bedrooms, _living-dining room, 
kitchen, and bath (not counted as 
a room). Under ideal circumstances 
parents would have a bedroom to 
themselves, and each child a bed- 


room 
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“Naturally | expect a scolding now and 
then, Edith, but | wish you wouldn't take 
your lectures quite so seriously!” 


COPYRIGHT 1981 GARTO OF -THE 
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Here’s 20th Century Catholic Action 
for organizations and parish groups 


SERVICE 
RACK 


Promote good reading—provide 
wholesome literature 


for friends and neighbors in 


HOSPITALS HOTELS RESTAURANTS 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS RECREATION CENTERS 
RAIL, BUS AND AIRPORT TERMINALS 


The modern way to spread Christian information to the non-Catholic. 

Catholic groups, large and small, are invited to fill these new Readers’ 
Service Racks with appealing, helpful and informative material, and place 
the racks in busy places where people gather in the community. 


GENEROUS INTRODUCTORY -PRICE 
rmits you to buy these racks in quantities. 


ach has a_ sufficient capacity for current $3.50 each 


papers and booklets, large and small. Costs 
little, lasts for years. Requires almost no 


int — thi to break or air. 
SIZE: 13" wide, 74” high, 244” deep Four racks for 
Weighs only 19 ounces! All-metal construction 
with adjustable pocket dividers, finished in $1 2.50 


hard black enamel. Packed individually in 
durable carton. Prices include delivery 


Send for your free copy of the new, revised OSV Book List 


AVAILABLE NOW! ORDER TODAY 
Our Sunday Visitor 


HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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Learning Truth has been 
7 man’s challenge since the 
advent of life... 


Popular High School Series 


“Religion and Life” 


by Most Rev. John F. Noll, D. D. 


: These popular volumes of “Religion and Life” are written 
in a clear, understandable manner, especially helpful to both 
student and teacher through the four years of high school. 
Volumes 1 and 2 are newly revised and enlarged. Each in- 
cludes more than 350 pages of study and discussion material 
for every day in the year. Every chapter is followed by inter- 
esting questions for classroom discussion or for home study 
by young people who have been deprived of a Catholic high 
school education. 

FOR FRESHMEN: Volume No. 1 


“Religious Practice and the Sacraments” 


$1.25 each postpaid; 5 or more, $1.00 each postpaid ; 
25 or more, 75c each plus postage. 


FOR SOPHOMORES: Volume No. 2 


“Doctrine and the Commandments” 


$1.25 each postpaid; 5 or more, $1.00 each postpaid: 
25 or more, 75c each plus postage. 


FOR JUNIORS: Volume No. 3 


“Private and Social Conduct; Social Problems” 
85c each tpaid; 5 or more, 75c each postpaid; 
— 25 or more, 35c each plus postage. 


NOTE: Volume No. 4 (For Seniors—“The World You Will Face”) 
is being revised. It is not now available. 


Set of three volumes, $3.00 postpaid 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. 


‘Huntington, Indiana 
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